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SEEDS OF OLIVE 


THOUGHTS ON THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


— direction in which a society decides to travel is of greater importance 
than the speed at which it proceeds.” 

These words, taken from an article in the present issue of THE RouND 
TABLE, were written without thought for anything but the domestic affairs 
of East Africa; but they are peculiarly apt to the international situation. Not 
that it is possible yet to say that world politics have begun actually to move in 
any new direction. But stationary though they be, the leaders of the great 
Powers are now clearly facing towards peace, and should still be facing in that 
direction when the Foreign Ministers meet again in Geneva next month, and 
endeavour to surmount the still undiminished obstacles that bar the way. 

The meeting of heads of governments is chiefly memorable because, for 
the first time since the rift opened after the war, the discussion has been on 
level terms. There is no suspicion of “double talk”. The conversations were 
a very elaborate exchange of compliments, rather than negotiations; but 
what was said on both sides could be understood in the plain sense of the 
words. Moreover, it has been communicated to the peoples. The proceedings 
were reported with unparalleled frankness in Pravda; and throughout the 
Soviet Union it is now known that the leaders of the United States and Great 
Britain—France was treated by the Russians rather superciliously—came to 
the conference room not only professing peace but making bold and imagina- 
tive offers in support of their professions. Since then the current of goodwill, 
carrying with it such concrete evidence of a changed temper as the release of 
the American airmen from China, has flowed round the world. Marshal 
Bulganin’s August garden party to the corps diplomatique in Moscow seems to 
have translated into terms of proletarian bonhomie the spirit of the Field of 
Cloth of Gold. 

The comparison imposes an immediate check upon facile optimism. The 
courtesies exchanged on the Field of Cloth of Gold led to no general pacifica- 
tion in Europe. The gift horse from Russia must be looked steadily in the 
mouth. It can be done no less politely than the Russians themselves, acknow- 
ledging the generosity of President Eisenhower’s bold offer to exchange 
facilities for inspection of atomic preparations, have pointed out the objec- 
tions to the proposal. No realist supposes that the new attitude of the 
Soviets proceeds from any pentecostal visitation, or vision on the road to 
Damascus. Their economy is under strain—as whose is not ?—and anxieties 
at home cry out for international tension to be relaxed. The collective farms 
are returning less and less; stock breeding continues its ominous decline. 
There is a real threat of a breakdown of the agricultural economy. 

That in itself would not suffice to induce the new pacific mood; there are 
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too many examples in history of authoritarian governments which have 
resorted to aggression abroad as a remedy for distress or discontent at home. 
But that was in ages when aggression offered some prospects, however 
illusory, of gain. The illusion has now been finally exposed. Till yesterday, 
considerations of victory apart, the Western nations had manifestly more to 
lose by general war than the Russians; and therefore the threat of war, with 
any weapons, even nuclear, which might not totally destroy the world, 
could be a counter on the side of the Soviets. The hydrogen bomb has changed 
all this, presumably for good. Everybody’s bluff has been simultaneously 
called. This is the hard fact that the Russian leaders, with their keen sense of 
the practical, have recognized; and they have proclaimed their conclusion, 
if not its reasons, so loudly to their own people that, even if they wished to 
go back upon it, they would find themselves the prisoners of their own 
propaganda for peace. 

To argue thus that the new Russian desire for peace is not disinterested is 
in no way to cast doubt upon its genuineness. On the contrary, it is to give 
the best possible reason for expecting it to be sustained. But to seek peace, as 
bitter experience over the centuries has shown, is no guarantee whatever 
that peace will be achieved. We may recognize that the Russians desire peace; 
we must also recognize that their political objectives are quite unchanged, 
and the determination to pursue their own policy, which has kept alive the 
threat of war through the last decade, is unabated. They still look for the 
fulfilment of the Marxian prophecy of the universal overthrow of “capitalism” 
by internal revolution; they still offer their support to parties in all countries 
working to that end. They still hope to further this cause by establishing their 
own domination in Europe; and if the present, perhaps temporary, equili- 
brium of power has put from their minds the idea of immediately pursuing 
that objective by the threat of force, they are likely to calculate all the more 
earnestly how the equilibrium may be destroyed by cutting the line of com- 
munication between western Europe and its massive support in the New 
World. 

So when the Foreign Ministers sit down together at Geneva, their task is 
not to work out the details of a general settlement already implicit in the agree- 
ment of their superiors, but to face for the first time in a dry light the funda- 
mental differences that divide them. Hitherto the detail of these differences 
has been obscured by the fog of rhetoric, generated by diplomatists who, 
having no real hope of coming to terms, have been concerned to demonstrate 
to at least their own people that the blame for failure is not on their side. The 
effect of the July conference is that this fog has been cleared away. It is agreed 
that the objective of both sides is coexistence in peace; and the position each 
considers essential can be frankly defined without creating the suspicion of a 
wrecking intent. The result is likely to be closer and harder bargaining than 
ever before; for all the old conflicts of interest are still outstanding and new 
ones may emerge as the contestants come to grips. 

First things at any rate come first, and all else in what may well be a long 
series of negotiations must wait upon a solution of the dilemma of Germany. 
Superficially, this dilemma should be easy to resolve, if the professions of the 
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two sides can be taken at their face value, as the expressions of goodwill at 
Geneva imply that they should be. Both East and West look forward to a 
Europe pacified by treaties of mutual security, with a reunited and sovereign, 
but not dangerously powerful, Germany at the centre. All that appears to be 
at issue is a matter of timing. The Soviet would negotiate the agreements for 
general pacification first, and proceed to reconstitute Germany within that 
framework. The West contends that pacification is meaningless if regarded 
as a preliminary to the settlement of the major question in dispute; that the 
terms for reuniting Germany must be thrashed out first, and then the per- 
manent modus vivendi between the great Powers will be comparatively easy 
to work out. 

This is the old question with which we have lived through the years of the 
cold war, and experience has shown how intractable it is. The new spirit 
which the Foreign Ministers’ conference may be expected to inherit from 
that of the Heads of Government does not of itself promise any clear-cut 
answer. Nothing has yet happened that can be expected to allay the evident 
Russian fear that a reunited—and freely self-determined—Germany will 
gravitate into the Western orbit and thereby destroy the precarious balance 
of power which made the Geneva détente possible. On the other hand, it 
must be clear to the Western negotiators that what Russia most hopes from 
the plan of pacification in advance of any settlement of the German problem 
is a simultaneous reduction of armaments which will include the withdrawal 
of American forces from Europe, and so incline the balance decisively the 
other way. 

In these circumstances the process of finding common ground on which 
to base the reconstruction of Germany is bound to be arduous, and may be 
dangerous; for new differences are likely to emerge as the negotiators come 
to grips with the practical details. Nevertheless, the Western Powers are 
bound to insist that the difficulties be faced, for until the new Germany has 
taken its permanent place in Europe the spectre cannot be exorcized. It is 
true that a united Germany is not a part of the order of nature; during most 
of European history it has not existed, and we can live, and may have to 
live for many years, without it. But we shall live with a sword of Damocles 
over our heads. The not unreasonable Russian dread that a reunited Germany 
will become a mere military reinforcement of the enemies of the Soviet 
system may be met by acknowledging it desirable that Germany, stable and 
pacific, should interpose a barrier against aggression from either side upon the 
other—should be what has been known in Asia for several generations as a 
buffer-state. It would be the largest such state in history; but power politics 
today are conducted upon an unprecedented scale. The concept of the buffer- 
state is submitted by a contributor to the present issue of THE ROUND TABLE 
to an historical analysis.* One conclusion that emerges from his study is that 
a buffer-state must be strong, independent, and united: if it is divided it 
ceases to be a shock-absorber, its parts tend to become either dependencies 
or satellites, and its territories the strategic rear areas for an eventual line 
of battle along the frontier of partition. Such is the condition of Germany 

* “Buffer States”, pp. 334-45. 
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today, and it behoves the Western negotiators to labour against all discour- 
agement to change it. 

This means that the main line of Russian argument has to be firmly con- 
troverted; and we know enough of Soviet diplomacy to be sure that it 
cannot be opposed save from a position of strength. The Western Powers 
must stand together in debate, and the only convincing evidence of their 
unanimity will be that they visibly stand together for defence. Every effort 
will be made, by the soft words now in fashion not less effectively than by the 
harsh negations of the cold war, to persuade them that by dismantling their 
mutual defensive system they will best prove their sincerity in the cause of 
peace. Such temptation must be resolutely resisted. All possible evidence 
should be offered to the Russians that the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
is wholly devoid of aggressive intent; but they must not be allowed to cherish 
the illusion that it is anything but a lasting force in the world. This firm 
combination of like-minded peoples, with arms in their hands though with 
peace in their hearts, is the decisive factor that has made it possible for the 
two halves of the world to meet on equal terms at Geneva, and must be 


preserved so long as any difference of principle remains in dispute between 
them. 





ECONOMIC MAN IN EAST AFRICA 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE DOW REPORT 


O reach a turning-point, or to stand at a cross-roads, is a great aid to those 

who record the progress either of individuals or of nations. As a rule 
such critical pauses can be accurately charted only in retrospect, and what 
at the time seems to be a turning-point appears later to have been merely a 
stage in the journey. But some events are bound to be decisive : an individual’s 
marriage, the conquest of a nation. In the history of East Africa it will be 
surprising if the present time does not come to be seen as a moment of 
decision, a point in time when policies crystallize and the mould of the future 
takes shape. 

In Kenya the tragic revolt of the Kikuyu against ordered government is 
almost over and a new start must be made. Uganda’s upheaval, which led to 
the Kabaka’s deposition, has simmered down, and long-drawn-out negotia- 
tions to find a new basis for relations between Britain and the Baganda are 
nearing finality. Through this tangled jungle of problems, tensions and 
uncertainties, the scythe of the Royal Commission has cut a clean swath. 
In confronting East Africa with first principles, in forcing it to face economic 
facts too often smothered by political word-spinning, its effect has been 
wholly salutary, and cannot fail to be far-reaching and deep. 

The Royal Instruction to the Commission was to “examine the measures 
necessary to achieve an improved standard of living”—that above all. Six 
specific matters were submitted to it, relating to land tenure and use, and to 
urban development. The Commission has kept fairly and squarely within its 
terms of reference. It was not asked to redesign the future of East Africa, to 
weigh the economic factors against the political, to consider the basic 
questions of loyalties, of government, of beliefs. Its members could not, of 
course, shut their minds to these things, but they considered them at all 
times from the economic point of view. The Royal Commission, in short, 
was asked how East Africans might become richer, not how they might 
become happier, people. 

Only those with the stuff in them of saints or hermits would argue that 
normal human families can find much happiness while fighting a losing 
battle against poverty, hunger and squalor. A great many East Africans are 
too poor to be happy in a world in which they find themselves cheek by 
jowl with people who are, by their standards, exceedingly rich. The old days 
of communal poverty and communal riches, when all shared the hunger 
and the plenty, the sickness and the health, are gone for ever; envy, frustra- 
tion, bitterness must thrive with great inequalities; and so to raise the 
standard of living is a vital need of politics and ethics as well as of economics. 

Such are life’s complexities, however, that in the process of shedding old 
miseries it is quite possible to add new ones. The slums resulting from our 
own industrial revolution are a constant reminder of this. And scarcely a day 
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passes when a voice is not raised to warn us that a full paunch and an empty 
soul will lead to damnation. The legend of the golden calf is often re-enacted. 
The economists have done their job; it is now the task of statesmen to weigh 
economic needs against social appetites and to strike between the two that 
balance most likely to promote the good life of East Africa’s 18,000,000 black, 
white and brown inhabitants. 

The basic problem of Eastern Africa can be summed up, from the Com- 
mission’s point of view, in the single word poverty. It is a poverty, physical 
and mental, imposed primarily by nature, which has been niggardly indeed 
in her allocation of water and of minerals, and has equipped only a few 
favoured areas with a soil rich enough to support a prosperous agriculture. 
Sir Philip Mitchell once observed that an ignorant man and his wife with a 
hoe was no foundation for a modern state; and the first part of the Dow 
Report provides chapter and verse for that assertion. Considering that less 
than half a century separates today’s East Africa from primitive backward- 
ness unrelieved even by traces of civilization as we understand the term, the 
inhabitants have done well to raise the net income of the three territories from 
scratch to a level equal to that achieved in South Africa forty years ago. Even 
so, taking as a yardstick of wealth the “‘net cash product per head”, today’s 
figure works out at {100 in the Union of South Africa, £34 in the Gold 
Coast and only £14 in Kenya. 

With the central thesis of the Report, that to raise this “net cash product 
per head”—in other words, the standard of living—is East Africa’s most 
urgent need, few would quarrel. Too much emphasis is normally placed on 
wealth-consuming activities (and there are plenty of these) and too little on 
wealth creation, on which all else depends. Nor can any sensible person dis- 
pute the Commission’s view that the poverty of the region rests upon “the 
absence of sufficient commercialized and wage-earning activities”. East 
Africa must therefore free itself from “the strait-jacket of subsistence pro- 
duction” and embrace, without reservations or delays, the money economy 
of the West, the economy of wage-earning, of division of labour, of individual 
tenure of land. Curiously enough, this is just the same conclusion as that 
reached by the Soviet planners when confronted with a similar situation, 
that of a backward peasant population doing little more than support itself at 
a low level of subsistence, with the important difference that the Russians 
were bound by Marxist theory to embark on collective farming, whereas the 
British were led by experience to recommend free enterprise and individual 
ownership. 

With the logic and honesty which distinguishes its findings, the Report 
examines one by one the conditions needed to bring about economic pro- 
gress. Apart from Tanganyika’s diamonds and Uganda’s copper deposits, 
East Africa lacks those easily worked minerals on which South and Central 
Africa thrive. New manufacturing industries are started every year—already, 
in Kenya alone, several hundred have been listed—but they are mostly 
small enterprises and they employ between them less than a tenth of those in 
wage-earning employment. They are hampered by lack of cheap fuel, by 
limited kinds of raw material and, above all, by the poverty and smallness of 
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the market. The Commissioners are only moderately sanguine about the 
prospects of expansion—perhaps not sanguine enough. They rule out the 
prospect, at least in the foreseeable future, of any such industrial revolution 
as has occurred in the last twenty-five years in South Africa, where industry 
has now pushed agriculture into second place. 

In East Africa agriculture must, for years to come, remain the economic 
mainstay. The agricultural policies pursued by all three Governments come 
in for some severe criticism. Haunted by memories of famine and slumps, 
perhaps scared by prophecies of a world food shortage, their first aim has 
hitherto been self-sufficiency, and governments have been reluctant to 
encourage the growth of cash crops on an extensive scale. (There have been 
notable exceptions to this, such as Uganda’s cotton and the Chagga’s coffee 
on Mt. Kilimanjaro; but “food first” has been the general principle.) Where 
cash crops have been successfully grown, a technique of forced saving has 
often been operated: to the extent that, in Uganda, an annual sum equal to 
nearly one-quarter of the total African cash income has been witheld from 
cotton and coffee growers to build up funds standing at £34 million by the 
end of 1953, and used by the Government for general development. Again, 
in order to avoid those leeches of debt that fastened on to Indian and Burmese 
cultivators, no credit scheme has been evolved which would have enabled the 


more adventurous to improve their holdings. In she +, paternalism has been 
the order of the day. 


An End of Paternalism 


HIS paternalism is one aspect of an attitude which has shaped the rela- 

tions of British with Africans until the present day. It is an attitude 
summed up in the word “trusteeship”, and expressed in Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations towards “peoples not yet able to stand by 
themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world”. It under- 
lay first the Mandates system, and now the Trusteeship system of the United 
Nations. It was a humane, useful and fruitful concept, which corresponded 
to the realities of the situation. It unquestionably brought immense benefits 
to the wards and, on the whole, more kicks than ha’pence to the trustees. 
It has now served its turn, and has given way to the newer concept of 
partnership—still, perhaps, more an ideal than a reality. 

It is taken for granted in the Dow Report that trusteeship, paternalism, 
the protection of Africans both against the predatory actions of others and 
their own weaknesses, must now be brought to an end. “In an exchange 
economy,” it states, “individuals have to make decisions from day to day.” 
In making these decisions they advance, however painfully, towards the 
goal of maturity. The more the decisions are made for them, the slower 
their progress will be. Africans, in fact, like others, must learn by experience, 
and this they will do only if they are freed from much of the protection and 
benevolence—genuine enough—which helped them in the first stages of 
their transition from tribalism to a Western, post-industrial economy. 

Thus it will be seen that the Report, severely economic as it is, packed with 
facts and figures, is based upon a practical philosophy. It is a philosophy at 
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once old-fashioned and up to date. In the economic sense it harks back to 
the days of robust nineteenth-century catch-as-catch-can, with its emphasis 
on the freedom of the individual. Socialists may therefore regard it as a 
reactionary document; yet in its boldness, and in its faith in the capacity of 
the African to hold his own, it is more advanced than any socialist plan and 
joins hands with the more extreme nationalists, who aver that Africans need 
no pampering and can manage Western institutions for themselves. It has 
always been a flaw in socialist argument to champion the fitness of Africans 
to govern themselves and at the same time to regard them as the easy prey 
of white exploiters, and to treat them, in economic matters, like the erring 
teenagers of British Juvenile Courts, as “persons in need of care or protec- 
tion”. The Commissioners do not fall into this error. They would make a 
clean sweep of most of this economic paternalism—even to the extent of 
ceasing to foster trade unions, which are very much a forced, artificial growth 
at this stage of affairs. 

The most drastic of their proposals concern the land, and apply with most 
force to Kenya, where each tribe has its statutory “reserve”. This provides a 
good example of a policy applied originally to protect Africans from exploita- 
tion and now condemned as a denial of rights. What the non-whites of 
‘ course resent is their inability to lease land in the “white highlands”, the 
Europeans’ reserve. Their own tribal lands they regard as sacrosanct. The 
Commissioners’ proposal is to free both European and African reserves from 
tribal and racial restrictions and to substitute for this semi-communal owner- 
ship a straightforward individual tenure of land. 

Naturally, they do not recommend that this should be done by a stroke of 
the pen; and they perhaps under-estimate the lengths to which the registra- 
tion of individual titles has already proceeded. They recognize the deep and 
bitter suspicion of Africans towards any change in the s/atus quo, and suggest 
that all transfers of land between members of different races should require 
the sanction of the Governor. To start with, such transfers would certainly 
be experimental, temporary and hedged about with conditions; but they 
would serve the immensely important purpose of undermining the idea that 
geographical segregation between the races is the natural, inevitable and 
permanent order of affairs. Segregation as a policy has ceased to exist in the 
towns. There is no reason why it should continue to exist indefinitely in the 
country, where the bulk of the people still dwell. 

Attention has been focused on the racial aspect of the proposal: on the 
freedom of Africans to lease land in the “white highlands” and of Asians and 
Europeans to reciprocate in African reserves. An equally important aspect is 
the freedom it would confer (at least theoretically) on one tribe to penetrate 
the domains of another. Thus the enterprising and overcrowded Kikuyu 
could fan out into Masailand and settle in the sparsely inhabited regions of 
Tanganyika, and the no less congested and vigorous Bagishu could penetrate 
the homelands of the Acholi. Such freedom of tillage can only be a long- 
term objective. Several years ago, when passions were less inflamed than 
they have since become, the Baganda resolutely refused to sell or lease, for 
a high price, the few acres needed for extensions to serve their own higher 
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education at Makerere College, outside Kampala. The Masai have consistently 
refused the most alluring offers to lease land, which they use only for seasonal 
grazing, to Kikuyu settlers, or even to allow European forestry officers to 
advise them on the exploitation of a valuable forest area. The prospects of 
any tribe’s agreeing to put the Commission’s proposals into practice, even if 
they were accepted in principle, seem therefore remote. 

Yet one must not conclude from this that the proposals are valueless. ‘The 
direction in which a society decides to travel is of greater importance than the 
speed at which it proceeds. The first stage would need to be a general accep- 
tance of the idea and practice of individual ownership of land. This notion, 
quite alien to Africa, has already taken hold. Then must come the registration 
of titles: a practice familiar already in Buganda and now proceeding, with 
a good deal of enthusiasm among the people, in several areas, including 
Kikuyuland. Eventually, if and when the land becomes the property of 
individuals and no longer of tribes, clans or extended families, it will be 
reasonable to expect the transfer of leases not from one tribe to another, or 
from the white highlands to the Kikuyu or Kamba reserves, but from Mr. 
Ol-moruo to Mr. Kimani, or from Smith and Son’s Estates to Desai and 
Co.’s Plantations. 

That is the aim, however distant: from the economic standpoint, one of 
incontestable virtue. The rigidity of the present system, above all its 
failure to provide security of tenure, unquestionably dams back the stream 
of capital without whose fructifying influence Eastern Africa is doomed to 
sterility. Some fifty years ago the late Lord Delamere, the settlers’ leader 
(and one of a calibre since sadly lacking) condemned what he called the “zoo 
policy” of demarcating reserves and thus perpetuating tribalism, already an 
anachronism in the modern world. His objections, and those of Kenya’s 
first administrator, Sir Charles Eliot, were over-ruled. Since then, tribalism 
has been fostered and the foundations of local government have been built 
upon it. The revolutionary aspect of the Dow Report lies in its suggestion 
that all this must go. 


The Rights of Social Man 

N this central proposition, opinions are dividing into two streams. To 
some extent the split follows a party line, the Socialists deploring, the 
Tories applauding, its emphasis on the freedom of the individual to sink or 
swim. But the difference strikes deeper than this. The Report deals with 
Economic Man, and says what is good for him. What of Social Man, that un- 
stable, passionate, a-logical creature? Or Spiritual Man, a presence even more 
unpredictable and elusive ? For Africans, like all men, are not only producers 
of crops, consumers of goods and payers of taxes; also they worship gods, 
propitiate spirits and revere kings; they love and hate and envy, they suffer 
martyrdom and inflict torture. Only when Economic, Social and Spiritual 
Man co-exist in a reasonable degree of harmony is there any hope of stability. 
Among Africans, Social Man appears hitherto to have expressed himself 
in communal institutions. Nowhere, unless it be in China, are family bonds 
so strong. Land and cattle are seldom the outright property of an individual 
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to do with as he pleases. While a man enjoys the right to use land during his 
lifetime, the right to allocate it—that is, the final ownership—nearly always 
resides in chiefs or elders who act in the name of clan or tribe. On all im- 
portant matters the rights of the individual generally come second to the 
interests of the community, as assessed by its traditional heads. 

It was a recognition of the strength of Social Man, and a desire to preserve 
it, that lay behind the British policy of fostering native institutions summed 
up in the words “indirect rule”. There had to be British guidance, and so the 
system grew easily into that paternalism deplored in the Report. It became too 
static, perhaps too smug; chiefs and elders came to rely too much on British 
authority and too little on the goodwill of their own subjects; petty tyranny 
and corruption sometimes throve. Indirect rule is now a dead letter nearly 
everywhere in British Africa. It withered from within, blighted by the 
emergence of a new generation demanding European institutions, with 
votes and parliaments, parties and district councils and prime ministers. 

Yet there is plenty of evidence that the communal spirit is far from dead; 
more, that it may never die, since it expresses an undying need. The question 
is, then, whether the complete economic Westernization which the Com- 
missioners desire—the end of tribalism—can be squared with the social 
needs of the people: put in another way, whether Economic Man’s meat 
will nourish Social Man, or prove to be his poison. 

If one were to sketch in outline the sort of East African who might 
emerge from the Commissioners’ mould, he would appear to be, perhaps, a 
progressive farmer owning a title to his land on which he would borrow 
capital to finance the erection of a good stone house and permanent buildings 
and the purchase of a few simple implements. He would grow crops for 
export—tea or coffee, or dairy produce like his British counterpart; he would 
own a bank balance and perhaps a light tractor; if he prospered, he might 
buy up his neighbours and become a landlord, a contractor, a capitalist, an 
employer of labour. Others, of course, would lose their inheritance and join 
the class of landless men already in existence, the proletariat. Many of these 
would drift to towns, which would attract also ambitious youngsters in 
search of fortune. Here they would find a decent living wage and oppor- 
tunities to rise to any position that their abilities could win them, whether 
as doctors or barristers, civil servants or financiers, factory hands or cooks. 
Their families would leave the land for good, as Western Europeans have 
left it; they would be able to buy their homes, and pensions in old age would 
replace the haphazard support of relatives. 

In some ways an idyllic picture, yet one whose general lines have already 
come into being. East Africa has, even now, its progressive farmers, its 
contractors and capitalists; the towns are full of dark-skinned Dick Whitting- 
tons; the new middle class has emerged. All that the Commissioners have 
really recommended is that a process already under way should be speeded 
= se welcomed as in itself desirable, instead of half-regretted as inevitable, 

Are those, then, who would like to see the social values of tribalism pre- 
served merely sentimental ? Are they modern Jacobites, toasting a lost cause? 
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Not all lost causes are poor causes; nor is it by any means certain that the 
cause of tribalism is really lost. One of the most interesting recent develop- 
ments in Africa is the apparent revival of tribal feeling under a nationalist 
cloak. One need look no farther than the Gold Coast, where the first all- 
African Government in a British ex-dependency is meeting its first challenge 
not from allies of the old imperialists but from a recrudescence of Ashanti 
loyalty. Many of the Ashanti people seem anxious to break away from Dr. 
Nkrumah’s Government and run their own affairs, under their old chiefs, in 
their old way. In Buganda, similarly, the people’s passionate desire to pro- 
ceed towards their independence as a separate entity lies at the root of the 
recent upheaval; and the whole Mau Mau conspiracy can be explained as a 
form of perverted Kikuyu tribalism. One could multiply these instances 
almost endlessly, and make out a strong case for the thesis that tribalism, 
far from withering away, is only now recovering from the stunning blow 
dealt it by the impact of European and Asian penetration and beginning to 
emerge, in a somewhat changed form, as a major political factor. If tribalism 
were to gain ground politically, it would be unlikely to beat an economic 
retreat. From ceremonial, banners, anthems and national costume it is a short 
step to customs barriers, separate currencies and restrictions upon foreigners. 

The reasons for this revival of tribalism are not obscure. The pace of 
change has been too hot, and Africans have felt the foundations of their 
familiar world to be rocking. Essentially religious in their cast of mind, their 
gods have gone down before the onslaught of rationalism, and only in a 
very few cases has the Christian God replaced them. Implicit trust in chief 
or elder has vanished. Clearly the smart young schoolmaster commands so 
much more wisdom than the long-winded old man with twenty wives. Even 
families are becoming disrupted or scattered; there is none to formulate the 
laws; at all points the world of the white man, so rich and so alluring, so 
insecure and unkind, inflicts some injury. When it lifts a man up he feels 
dizzy, when it casts him down he feels bruised. What more natural than that 
he should turn back to the only fixed point in a shifting world, his own tribe 
and kin; what more natural than that he should invest its traditions with a 
magical validity ? So the tribe is reborn. 


Transfer of Loyalties 


CONOMISTS no doubt consider this reactionary, as perhaps it is; 

others believe that it fills a vital need of the mind. All men have in them 
a wish to give as well as to grab, a need to serve the group to which they 
belong. This question of loyalties has been dangerously neglected by British 
authority, which has tacitly assumed, without a shred of evidence in support, 
that loyalty to chief and tribe, a sentiment compounded of a thousand subtle 
influences and magical sanctions, would be automatically transferred to the 
British Sovereign and Commonwealth. Beyond an occasional Empire Day 
parade of schoolchildren and a baraza at which the Governor in a white 
topee adorned with cock’s feathers distributes medals, few steps have been | 
taken to promote this transfer of loyalties : nothing, for instance, to compare 
with the trouble taken by the Romans to build up among the conquered 
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peoples a pride of citizenship, or even by the Americans of today to fuse a 
diversity of immigrants into a nation. On the contrary, too many Englishmen 
have patronized, even openly despised, the tribesmen, and then expressed 
surprise that, when the test came, their black compatriots were not “loyal”. 
They have seldom stopped to ask what Africans are supposed to be loyal to, 
ot why their allegiance should be given to a Sovereign they have never seen 
and to a foreign race too proud to call them brothers. 

It was no part of the Commissioners’ task to consider such intangibles, but 
it is part of the task of those who must fit the Report into the framework of a 
future East Africa. The plain fact is that these unsatisfied loyalties are 
attaching themselves, with all their latent strength, to the racial cause, often 
misnamed nationalism. No economic atgument will prevail if it rans counter 
to this rising racialist tide. The Commissioners, for example, plainly feel that 
common sense demands a far greater measure of co-operation between the 
three African territories. “Throughout the region it is necessary to get public 
opinion away from a belief in territorial isolation, and ready instead to con- 
centrate upon developing first those parts of the region which offer the best 
results at least cost.” Sound words! Yet even to whisper the word “‘federa- 
tion” is to overturn a hive full of furious bees. 

In other countries—India, Burma, the Sudan, West Africa—this impasse 
has been broken by giving power to the nationalists in the hope that responsi- 
bility would breed common sense. To a large extent that hope has been 
justified. The reason why a similar course cannot be followed in East Africa 
is well known. It is because East Africa supports a multi-racial society. 
There is no need to labour this familiar point. It has been said that if the 
European settlers would only agree to go quietly, an East African policy 
could then be pursued and everything would be simple. This is far from the 
truth. Not merely would the economic position be undermined—on this 
point the Report is outspoken and clear—but the Asian community would 
then be left in possession of the field. The Asians, numbering perhaps some 
200,000, are not in the least likely to go. Their rate of natural increase is one 
of the highest in the world and the Commissioners are at pains to show that 
the towns, where nearly all the Asians live, have reached saturation point. 
The economic future of this ever-multiplying Asian population is already 
causing both governments and thinking Asians serious concern. Whatever 
happens, they must spread out over the territories and diversify their activi- 
ties; far from going, they are likely to make their presence increasingly felt. 
The multi-racial character of East Africa is by now irrevocable. Somehow 
the nationalism of the future must reconcile the claims, hopes and suspicions, 


the merits and faults, of these three so different and often so antagonistic 
races 


Although it was no part of their task to suggest a way out of the difficulty, 
the Commissioners own solution can be read between the lines. Economic 
Man belongs to no race. He is simply an individual producing and consum- 
ing, needing schools and houses, drawing his wages in accordance with his 
work. His skill, and not his colour, determines his rate of pay. If he possesses 
special aptitudes or has access to special resources (as Europeans can often 
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draw on capital) he adds these to the common pool and thus enriches the 
entire community. Economic Man is, in fact, the answer to the question of 
race. He eliminates it. 

There can be little doubt that the closer the actual man of East Africa 
approached the Economic Man of the Report, the less acute would racial 
tension become. But race has become the magnetic pole of loyalty. Unless 
something else can be found to replace it, Economic Man will never have a 
chance. Racial Man will grow to giant’s stature and, in the end, destroy 
himself in civil warfare. 

What substitutes are there, or can there be, for this racial focus of loyalty ? 
The two larger loyalties most familiar to us are those of Church and those 
of country. For upwards of a hundred years the Christian missionaries have 
been working to extend the boundaries of the Kingdom of God in Africa. 
They have met with some outstanding successes. Yet the loyalty they offer is 
too abstract, too remote and too exacting to capture the allegiance of more 
than a small minority. This has always been so, and not just in Africa, and 
few realistic Churchmen expect otherwise. Nor would they regard it as their 
business to offer substitutes for the secular loyalties to chief or tribe. 

It is not impossible that the concepts of Kenya, or Tanganyika, or Uganda, 
could come to have a patriotic meaning for Africans and Asians as well as 
for Europeans. But the process of building up a corporate loyalty to an 
abstraction is bound to be slow. It took a long time in Europe for the larger 
units such as France, Britain or Germany to gather to themselves the 
loyalties of their inhabitants, and even today there is a lot of lingering feeling 
for Provence or Burgundy, for Scotland or Wales, for the Rhineland or 
Bavaria. Perhaps it will be in cities, where the edges of tribalism are blurred, 
that the new pattern will emerge. Perhaps it will be the city itself that will 
evoke devotion (the pride of the cockney); or the craft or trade (the medieval 
guild or modern trade union); the profession (the closed, non-racial shop of 
doctors and lawyers); the club or society (masons; or some such body as 
“Capricorn Africa”, which endeavours to build up a sense of community 
based on a common citizenship). 


Transforming Power of Time 


LL these are possibilities still to be tested. Hitherto, the only pole of 
loyalty which has proved itself as powerful as tribalism has been the 
secret society of Mau Mau. So to order matters that those emotions which 
find a satisfactory outlet in the oath-taking ceremonies of Mau Mau are 
peacefully canalized into enthusiasm for a co-operative society or a football 
club must prove an uphill task. Those branches of government set up in 
each territory to promote Community Development—in Kenya, under an 
African Minister—will have a large part to play. Up to the present, they have 
struck no sparks from the souls of Africans. In the last resort perhaps such 
sparks can be struck only by individuals, who may very often have no such 
intention in mind. (One thinks of Mrs. Moore in A Passage to India, a middle- 
aged, kindly, rather ineffectual woman with no axe to grind, who neverthe- 
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less so powerfully affected the Indians whose paths crossed hers that, after 
her death, she became for a while a sort of local demi-god or spirit.) 

It would seem to have been the opinion of the Dow Commission that self- 
improvement could satisfy the mind of Social Man; and this can, indeed, 
become a powerful emotion, The farmer improving his holding, the town- 
dweller buying his house by instalments, might not be much inclined to go 
whoring after strange gods. And yet is there not a danger that his own god 
would be a narrow, selfish deity? And his goal almost wholly materialistic ? 
The pride a man takes in his neat little bungalow in a municipal housing 
estate does not prevent him from filling it with subversive pamphlets calling 
down fire and brimstone on the very people who are helping him to buy it. 
Himself a fragment of a society in dissolution, he will take a perverse pleasure 
in shaking the pillars of the new society of which he finds himself an impotent 
member. , 

Part of the solution lies, as the Report indicates, in removing his sense of 
impotence. In a final chapter on race relations the Commissioners return to 
their starting-point : that Africans must be wholly integrated into a European 
form of society. But it must be a society which has got rid of all traces of race 
discrimination. Without that, the integration cannot be complete. 

The Report frankly admits that Africans may find the winds of competition 
harsh and the decline of paternalism painful. It admits, also, the very real 
danger that African suspicion, deep-rooted as bindweed, may prevent the 
carrying out of necessary economic policies. It is not long since members of a 
Kenya tribe threw themselves in the path of bulldozers sent to clear the bush 
for their own benefit, and marched to Nairobi in protest against measures to 
cull the scrub goats and cattle that were ruining their grazing grounds. 

What is needed above all else is time. ““There must be stability of govern- 
ment and time for people to learn new techniques. The parochial isolation, 
the lack of communications, the fundamental poverty, the dearth of educa- 
tion and experience are practical facts which underline the need for time if 
a competent régime is to be built up. Yet in the coming generation there is 
bound to be an increasing desire among the people for political self-determina- 
tion. The crux of the matter is whether the economic help is regarded as 
something that competes with, or something that strengthens, political 
responsibility.” 

Here the Report may be guilty of one of its few lapses from a strict sense 
of reality. “The peoples’ desire for self-determination” is not an emotion 
to be expected in the coming generation—it is there now. But who “the 
people” are has never been decided. They used to be the white settlers; now 
they are the black nationalists. That is a big change, but not big enough: 
the decisive change will come when “the people” have merged their great 
racial differences in a common citizenship. When that day comes, if it does 
come, there will be no difficulty about self-government. 

There is a long way yet to travel: but there are encouraging signs. In 
Uganda passions have cooled sufficiently for the Kabaka’s return to be 
amiably negotiated. Tanganyika proceeds comparatively smoothly, her people 
satisfied, it would seem, at least temporarily, with the tripodal representation 
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of the three races. In Kenya the first experiment in multi-racial government 
to be made in colonial Africa appears to have succeeded, up to the present, 
beyond the expectations of the most sanguine. Unquestionably the movement 
towards racial equality, like that towards social equality in Britain, is under 
way, and nothing will check it short of some unforeseen disaster. 

At the least, the Dow Report, this fine and closely argued (if here and there 
contradictory) document, will give a new and fruitful turn to East African 
thinking. At the most, it will greatly accelerate the process of change and the 
growth of the economy. In either case, it sets forth home truths that no 
serious participant in, or observer of, East African affairs will be able to 
ignore. If Africans were to acknowledge their own need for time, and the 
political value of patience; if Europeans were to recognize the uses of 
restraint and humility, and the fact that racial barriers lie in the mind and 
not in nature; and if Asians could convince both the other races of their 
sincerity as East Africans rather than as Indian expatriates—then there would 
be a sporting chance that East Africa could show the world a working model 


of a prosperous and stable multi-racial country, with a new way to settle old 
arguments. 








BUFFER STATES 
THEIR HISTORIC SERVICE TO PEACE 


Count Benckendorff attached importance to the expression “buffer-State”, 


and I said that it seemed to me an appropriate description of the yeriien 
which both governments desired to assign to Afghanistan. 


Lord Lansdowne in a despatch to Sir C. Hardinge, British Ambassador to Russia, 

dated March 8, 1905.* 

We cannot go back on what Lord Lansdowne said about a “buffer-State”, 
but there is no recognized definition of the phrase. 

Minute by Sir Edward Grey on a despatch from Sir A. Nicolson, British Am- 
bassador to Russia, dated March 15, 1907.+ 
IR EDWARD GREY was wrong. In chapter xviii of his book British 
Dominion in Asia, a chapter written before the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Sir Alfred Lyall had defined the conception. It is a conception of inter- 
national politics, primarily a British Indian coinage, minted perhaps in the 
1880’s, the time during the Second Afghan War when Lyall was Foreign 
Secretary to two Viceroys, Lytton and Ripon, and did much to solidify the 
system of alliances ringing round the Indian sub-continent on the landward 
side. His definition is interesting, if not entirely precise, and it is this: 

The device has been likened to the invention of buffers; because a buffer is a 
mechanical contrivance for breaking or graduating the force of impact between 
two heavy bodies; and in the same way the political buffer checked the violence 
of political collisions, though it rarely prevented them altogether. 


Lyall was describing the system of peripheral defence—a system which had 
become second nature with the rulers of India—whereby the British con- 
stantly adopted the policy of interposing a border of protected country 
between the actual possessions which they administered and the possessions 
of formidable neighbours whom they desired to keep at arm’s length. At a 
somewhat later date Curzon preferred to assign to these protective outworks 
the name of “glacis to the Indian fort”, and elsewhere Lyall himself ascribes 
the tendency to a British instinct to transfer as far as possible to land fron- 
tiers the sense and idea of security derived from the existence of the belt of 
waters round our coasts. Our insular traditions accustomed us to stand at 
ease behind the girdle of water upon which the navy rode; even so, by land 
also it was our instinct to throw forward a belt of protected land in front of 
a weak border. 

This analogy of the ocean at least serves to underline two features of the 
idea of the buffer-State, first that the buffer is geographically interposed 
between the potential enemy and the area to be defended, and secondly that, 
on land as at sea, the region must in some sense be a protectorate. For an 
¢tat-tampon must tacitly surrender so much of its sovereignty as may be 


* British Documents on the Origins of the War (1898-1914), vol. iv, p. 521. 
t Ibid., p. 535. 
$ Sir A. Lyall, Rise of British Dominion in Asia (1894), p. 340. 
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necessary to exclude the influence on its external policies of the formidable 
neighbour on the other side. In a word, the principle of defence involved is 
to stave off an enemy’s advance by interposing a protected zone. 

The peripheral system of the defence of India by means of a ring of 
buffer-States has not survived the departure of the British and the parti- 
tion of India, at least not in terms familiar to the old Foreign Department of 
Lyall’s day. But the concept is not for that reason necessarily dead. Even in 
Southern and Central Asia it may rise like a phoenix in a new and more 
striking form. And at this juncture in power-politics, when two powerful 
and antagonistic systems confront each other across Europe and Asia, it may 
be interesting to consider how far the buffer-State idea may be brought to 
bear on a solution of Middle Eastern and even Central European problems. 
It is even possible that Benckendorff’s enthusiastic adoption of this child as 
his own in 1905 may not be lost even now on the Soviet directors of foreign 
policy; for Russian attitudes of mind, whether under Tsar or Soviet, persist.* 
In particular it should be instructive to bring the buffer concept into com- 
parison with notions of neutrality, neutralization, the satellite State and the 
cordon sanitaire; all more familiar-sounding phrases to the Western European 
ear. But in order to do this we must start with some more precise notion of 
the buffer-State system as conceived in theory and worked out in practice 
around the landward frontiers of undivided India. This was a lesson which 
each Viceroy in his turn had to learn from his Foreign Department and 
interpret to the Secretary of State with whom he dealt. With this in mind, we 
may see how far this system, or something like it, has figured in the practice 
of other imperial Powers in history, and even reflect on its relevance to the 
international concentrations of power that exist today. 


Analysis of the Buffer Protectorate 


OME system of protectorates has usually been developed by conquering 

and imperial Powers. The protectorate is a convenient method of extend- 
ing the degree of power that may suit the varying circumstance; it enables 
the great Power to appropriate certain attributes of sovereignty without affirm- 
ing full jurisdiction. The system spells organization without occupation. As 
such it was used by the Romans—a classic instance is that of Armenia— 
and a case may be established for holding that Roman relations with Asia and 
Africa were not unlike our own. Armenia was interposed between Rome 
and Parthia; it leant now to the one, now to the other; and the history of the 
Roman effort to maintain exclusive control over its government without 
occupying its territory is, as Lyall points out, a forcible reminder of the 
British connexion with Afghanistan. Before the Romans, it is possible to 
find examples in the States of Syria, Israel and Judah, interposed between 
Egypt and whatever Power held sway in the Euphrates valley. Both before 
and after the Romans the idea was familiar to more than one Chinese dynasty ; 


* In 1907 the first Russian draft of the Anglo-Russian Convention of that year included 
in its first Article a description of Afghanistan as a buffer-State. It was only with difficulty 
that Grey induced the Russians to omit this expression. 
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more recently in the Manchu period and the years after 1912 there are the 
cases of Mongolia, Tibet and Sinkiang. But to us the most clearly developed 
example will always be that which was consciously established in the nine- 
teenth century around the perimeter of the British Indian Empire. The 
hour-glass of history has been turned on its base, and it is time to review the 
British Indian system before the sands of a fading epoch have finally run 
out. 

At no time in British India was our political jurisdiction commensurate 
with the districts under direct administration. “‘Just as a fortress”, writes 
Lyall, “requires an open space around or in front of it, so it is advantageous 
for the security of an outlying frontier province to keep the foreign territory 
adjoining it free from the intrusion or occupation of powerful neighbours.” 
And he goes on to point out that a sensible imperial Power will have no 
great objection to neighbours who ate merely troublesome, such as predatory 
tribes or small States that are occasionally unfriendly. It is always a question 
whether the most unruly barbarian (in the Greek or Roman sense) is not a 
better neighbour than a soi-disant civilized but heavily armed State of equal 
calibre. In the latter case we obtain no doubt a defined and controlled fron- 
tier, but one needing vigilant patrol, fortification, garrison and constant 
guard; in the former the free tribe or State, though capable of pin-pricks and 
nuisance, may with patience and diplomacy be brought into harmony and 
adjustment. Note the strong emphasis on freedom. It is again the metaphor of 
the seas, which may hammer our coasts and make serious inroads in storm, 
but in general provide us with air, space and a sense of security. 

It was in this way that in the nineteenth century India was surrounded 
with a zone of land of varying breadth, from which outside trespassers were 
warned off. The outer frontier in no case tallied with the outer edge of 
administered India, and included great regions bound in special treaty 
relations with the British Government. Where there existed a definite right 
of exclusion of rival influence—as in Afghanistan up to 1921—that right of 
exclusion carried with it the duty of defence. So developed was the system 
that it is possible to trace a double line of inner and outer entrenchments or 
buffer areas on the landward quarter, which divided British India from the 
outer world. The system may be likened to a kernel within an outer shell 
and en inner husk. 

The inner line consisted mainly of tribal areas, the outer line of States in 
friendly relations with the British Indian Government. Running from west to 
east, there were first the tribal areas of Baluchistan and behind them, towards 
Persia, the State of Kalat with its feudatories. Farther north came the famous 
Pathan tribes of the North-West Frontier, always formidable and trouble- 
some but capable of being more dangerous to an invader than to India, and 
behind them the State of Afghanistan. From 1881 to 1921 the Afghan Amir 
was excluded from foreign relations with any Power but the British and was 
in receipt of a subsidy; Tsarist Russia, moreover, by the Convention of 1907 
acknowledged that Afghanistan lay beyond her sphere of influence. Up to 
1921, in fact, Afghanistan was the classic example of the buffer-State (to post- 
1921 Afghan relations it will be necessary to return). Proceeding round the 
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north there was Kashmir, with Chinese Turkistan (Sinkiang), then scarcely 
under Chinese control, behind it, followed (after a short gap occupied by 
Punjab feudatory States) by Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and the Assam tribal 
areas on the north-east. On this Himalayan frontier the potential adversary, 
then as now, was China; and the second line of entrenchment was supplied 
by the de facto autonomy of Tibet, which from 1911 onward, as frequently in 
the past, had broken the bonds which from time to time have tied her to 
China, The recent Chinese reoccupation of Tibet is among the more signifi- 
cant events demonstrating the break-up of the system of peripheral buffer- 
States organized by the British for the protection of India. 

The policy of non-occupation of the territory of predatory tribes finds 
justification in what has already been suggested; tribes may occasionally 
be unfriendly but they are seldom dangerous. And it is not hypocritical to 
affirm that the British tradition has always accorded respect to free and war- 
like groups to whom liberty is, as to ourselves, the noblest of possessions. 
In fact, the buffer system, as developed by the British around India, depended 
for its practical validity and effect on a retention of, and respect for, complete 
internal freedom within the buffer area. The diminution of sovereignty suffered 
did not affect the internal field, whether in tribe or in State; it required only 
that the buffer should exclude other foreign influence and in foreign relations 
be guided by the British Government. 

The point regarding freedom is best illustrated by saying that, while the 
British were willing to use force, and did use force, to exclude rival influence 
from these areas—the Afghan Wars of the nineteenth century and the 
Tibetan War of 1904 are in point—never did they attempt by force to in- 
corporate them in India. Punitive action against raiding tribes there was, but 
no policy of incorporation, no imposition of administration, no interference 
with law or custom beyond the administered line. The British Government 
knew and respected the fact that a buffer area would resist the use of force 
to alter its internal policies or to incorporate its territories in India. In other 
words, the buffer-States around India, having admitted a certain derogation 
of sovereignty in external affairs, were in no sense satellites. There was no 
Red Army in their midst; nor was there any suggestion of partition. 

Most significant of all, the policy succeeded, over the whole period, in 
averting war with either Russia or China.* 


Afghanistan and Tibet 


ace leaving the Indian field, we should glance in rather more 
detail at the leading examples of Afghanistan and Tibet. It has been 
remarked that up to the Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921 Afghanistan was the 
standing example in practice of the theory of the buffer-State. The idea, 
originating in the Calcutta Foreign Department records about the time of the 
Second Afghan War, related primarily to Afghanistan; after the turn of the 
century it had found its way into Russian chancelleries and was applied by 
Benckendorff both to Afghanistan and to Bukhara, the Russian-dominated 


* The Crimean War is irrelevant in this context. 
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State beyond the Oxus (now dead, and more or less conterminous with the 
present SSRs of Uzbekistan and Tajikistan). At that time the idea was never 
closely analysed, but it is made up of at least four component strands of 
thought. First comes an attachment to a strong and heavy political organism 
for the purpose of protection against powerful external forces, as with a 
buffer to its coach; secondly an exact interposition between the opposing 
forces, as occupied by a buffer between two coaches; thirdly the possession 
within itself of a certain force of resistance, not dependent on, but supported 
by, the main body, as in the case of the spring within the buffer; and lastly a 
capacity to absorb or yield to shock up to a certain point, as can a buffer in 
a collision. But the idea breaks down if the buffer-State comes completely 
under the control of the main body, so losing its inherent absorptive force. 
That State becomes a satellite. It also breaks down if the buffer-State gains 
unfettered initiative in foreign relations. And this, in outward seeming, is 
what happened to Afghanistan after 1921. 

By that treaty the Afghans opened diplomatic relations with the world, 
and renounced their subsidy and with it the right to support against external 
aggression. But their geographical interposition remained. And it is impor- 
tant to remember that the new arrangements, made when the Soviets were 
not yet in effective control of Russian Central Asia, had time to settle down 
before any threat to Afghan independence could develop from beyond the 
Oxus. That threat did in fact develop in 1928 when the Soviets attempted 
ineffectively to intervene in support of the deposed King Amanullah; after 
that, under Nadir and his successors (until Britain left India in 1947), relations 
of so close a character were established between the British in India and the 
Afghan Government that it may fairly be said that the Afghans had once 
again, in fact if not in name, adhered to the old grouping. There were other 
powerful influences shaping this course; among them the fact that their most 
important import and export trade depended on transit across India, and 
the (for them) awkward realization that security against attack by the warlike 
Pathan tribes on the common frontier could be gained only by close accord 
with the British power in India. It is not the least of the dangers supervening 
on the partition and transfer of power in India that the grouping of Kabul 
with India has broken down, and there is an observable tendency for the 
Afghans to drift into the Soviet orbit. In any case, by setting up internal 
tensions, the partition of India has reduced the external potential of the 
Indian sub-continent almost to vanishing point. If India has now any buffer 
to the north-west, that buffer is Pakistan rather than Kabul. 

Enough may have been said to indicate that, up to 1947, the Afghan 
State, no longer a formal protectorate, stood in sufficiently close and cordial 
accord with the British power in India to act during World War II as an 
effective outwork to the common protective system on the north-west. The 
result was in part due to the labours of a succession of devoted envoys, 
chosen from the Indian service and representing His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Kabul, who won the confidence of the Afghans. Here it may be 
remarked that, Britain and Russia being on the same side in the last war, 
the Anglo-Afghan link was never closely tested. Against this it is to be 
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remembered that Germany was advancing in 1941-2 towards India, and the 
Afghans effectively co-operated to check German intrigue on the North- 
West Frontier. In short the twentieth century demonstrated that Lyall’s 
identification of the buffer with the formal protectorate was too limited; with 
adequate handling the concept may be more widely extended not only in 
theory but in practice. In any case, over the whole period, whether protec- 
torate or free agent, the Afghan State contributed to the result that there was 
no clash of war between Britain and Russia in Asia. But since 1947 in this 
quarter the system has broken down. 

The other case is Tibet. Sir Charles Bell, architect of the twentieth-century 
British accord with Lhasa, wrote as follows: 


What did we need from Tibet? Put briefly, our requirement was that Tibet 
herself should be strong and free . . . unless she is free, she cannot really be strong 
. ++ we want Tibet as a buffer to India on the north. Now there are buffers and 
buffers, and some of them are of very little use. But Tibet is ideal in this respect. 
With the large desolate area of the Northern Plains controlled by the Lhasa 
Government, central and southern Tibet governed by the same authority, and 
the Himalayan border States guided by, or in close alliance with, the British 
Government, Tibet forms a barrier equal, or superior, to anything the world 
can shew elsewhere. Tibet desires freedom to manage her own affairs. Her people 


resent foreign interference. And it is well that it should be so, for thus is the 
barrier most efficient.* 


The emphasis once again is on freedom. Bell went on to say, prophetically, 
that Tibet provided an ideal barrier against Bolshevism, abhorrent to the 
Tibetan mind and the religion inspiring it. Chinese soldiers stationed in 
Mongolia had been found infected with the new virus, and a Chinese reoccu- 
pation would form a focus of Bolshevist intrigue against India. He also 
quoted a Tibetan minister as having said, more than thirty years ago, that if 
Indian independence meant that British forces were withdrawn from India, 
civil strife would break out in that country, and India would not be strong 
enough to aid Tibet in maintaining autonomy against China. Tibet would 
then gravitate again into the Chinese orbit. 

So it has fallen out. The passages cited are illuminating in their redefinition 
of the buffer concept. Geographical inter-position is the first point; complete 
internal freedom is the second. But the buffer breaks down lacking a strong 
and well-organized main body in its rear. 

While she has failed to prevent the disintegration of the Tibetan buffer, 
India has at the same time been occupied in consolidating a far closer hold on 
Nepal than was ever attempted by the British. With Indian support a system 
of Party and government on Indian models has been introduced into Nepal 
which is now to a large extent, at least in the main valley, assimilated in a 
close subordination to the Indian Congress system. This India has done in 
pursuit of an elusive frontier security, and perhaps inspired by the example of 
Communist China in Tibet. In so doing Mr. Nehru has broken with the 
most fundamental principle of the buffer-State concept as developed under 
the British, that of rigorous abstention from intervention in the internal 


* Sir C. Bell, Tibet Past and Present (1924), pp. 190 and 246. 
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affairs of the buffer. He has turned Nepal from a buffer into a satellite State. 
It is open to question whether the new policy will secure India’s landward 
defence so effectively as the old. 

The buffer system has in fact broken down around the Indian frontier, 
first because the powerful and respected forces of Britain were withdrawn, 
and secondly because the partition, with its resulting tensions between 
India and Pakistan, has reduced India’s potential to the extent that, as fore- 
told by Bell’s friend, the Indian sub-continent as a whole is now incapable 
of furnishing aid to any peripheral State menaced from without. It has been 
succeeded by an uneasy phase of diplomatic activity and finesse, or in some 
cases close at hand, as in Nepal, by the assertion of a much tighter authority 
than in the past. 

In a word, with the end of an imperial system in India, the buffer-State has 
disappeared; the two- or even three-frontier arrangement is lapsing; and 
events seem to be moving towards an approximation to the European system 
before the Great Wars, whereby a continent is parcelled out into compact 
territories affording no room for intermediate protectorates and with political 
and administrative frontiers coinciding. So much at least, if the view is con- 
fined to contemporary Asia; there are, perhaps, wider considerations which 
will suggest a broader and a larger vision. 


Satellites and Neutrality 


HREE conclusions at least emerge. The first is that the buffer-State is not 
a satellite. An instructive instance of this is to be found in the position 
of Israel and Judah, as recounted by Jewish historians. Geographically 
situated exactly on the watered route between Egypt and the Power control- 
ling Mesopotamia, and possessing a very real and positive vitality of their 
own, together with a determination, second to none in history, to maintain 
a separate culture and identity, these were able by their very existence to 
prevent a serious clash between the great Powers that faced each other from 
the Nile and the Euphrates. Neither Assyria nor the Chaldees during that 
time overcame Egypt. The taunts of Rab-shakeh did not avail even against 
Jerusalem, “for I will defend this city, to save it, for mine own sake and for 
my servant David’s sake”. Judah was still a buffer. But after the Chaldees had 
destroyed the city, and carried away captive the people of Judah, and them- 
selves in due course had been succeeded in power at Babylon by the Persians, 
and when Cyrus, the great Achaemenian Persian, sent the Jewish remnant 
back to refound Jerusalem, the story was different. The Jerusalem of Zerub- 
babel was a satellite of Cyrus, no longer a buffer as it had been under Solomon 
and his successors. “Cyrus did not forget,” writes Ghirshman,* “that Pales- 
tine was a road that led to Egypt, as yet unconquered.” Using this satellite 
as his stepping-stone, Cyrus’s successor Cambyses moved on to the conquest 
of Egypt. 
We should hardly be rash to conclude that a real buffer can aid in the 
prevention of wars between contending Powers; a satellite, on the other 
hand, can serve as a bridgehead to facilitate aggression. 


* R. Ghirshman, Iran, Penguin (1954), p. 132. 
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The second is that the buffer idea, in presupposing a free and effective 
organism in the region interposed, rules out partition or any form of break- 
up enforced by the great powers on either flank. Indeed the small States most 
notable in history for contributing towards the successful maintenance of 
equilibrium between powerful neighbours are made up of an amalgam of the 
peoples, languages and traditions surrounding them. Examples are Switzer- 
land with its German, French, Italian and Romansch strains, and Afghanistan 
with its Afghan, Persian, Turkic and Mongoloid elements. 

The third conclusion is that the buffer system, as here conceived, has 
nothing in common with neutrality or neutralization. In contrasting the 
neutral conception with that of the buffer-State it is not intended, nor would 
it'be profitable in the scope of an article, to become involved in discussions 
on the more technical aspects of neutrality. The neutrality concept raises 
complex issues of international law and summons up historical precedents 
for such intermediate conditions as that of non-belligerency—a kind of 
international legalism which delighted the eighteenth century and would 
amuse if it did not so often lead to war under another name. (When Dettingen 
was fought, England and France were not at war. They fought in India too 
when not at war.) Nor is it proposed to do more than mention the sort of 
moral neutralism which at the moment commends itself to Mr. Nehru’s 
vanity; it is only possible for an Indian or Egyptian statesman to think in 
such terms at the present turn of world affairs because his eyes are only 
slowly opening to the fact that his country’s freedom from external com- 
plications—including the avoidance of invasion in the two most shattering 
wars of history—was brought about solely by the sheltering wing of British 
world power. Such a statesman is slow to realize that the shield is withdrawn 
and his country standing in a cold and dangerous world. 

It is a more natural course for Asian no less than European groups and 
potentates to seek friendships and alliances, and it is difficult to think of an 
Asiatic Power which, feeling itself in danger, would prefer even a positive 
and armed neutrality such as that of Sweden or Switzerland to a friendly 
alignment confidently offered. As for the other form of neutrality—neutraliza- 
tion forced on a weak Power as on Belgium from 1839 onwards—this has 
never been a practical method of statecraft in Asia and now would be bitterly 
resented. As Lyall states, the government of a neutral Asiatic country would 
be distracted by the conflicting demands and admonitions of two formidable 
neighbours, would listen alternately to one and to the other, would find 
itself between the millstones and its end probably that of Poland. 

This is not to say that more than one Asiatic country, notably Persia, has 
not shown itself well adapted to a game of political finesse, playing one 
group against another with persistence and tempcrary success. But a closer 
examination generally shows that in the final resort such a country seeks 
reassurance from the side which seems to it the more likely to pay on the 
policy. And if it is argued that Persia has not always in the past seen this light, 
the answer is that she has paid the penalty. In 1907 she was carved up into 
spheres of influence, and her territory was fought over in both Great Wars. 
Persia indeed may be claimed as the example of the evils which befall an 
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oriental State too anxious to sit on the fence. Turkey, though on occasion she 
has chosen to join the losing side, carries a far wider respect and has retained 
a much more positive and powerful influence in world affairs. 


Neutralization—the Belgian Prototype 
POLICY of enforced neutralization, as will be seen when we turn to a 
European instance, carries with it a standing sense of subordination, 
derogating from self-respect and sovereignty, and perhaps more galling 
than any protective alliance entered into between a great and a smaller Power. 
The protective alliance at least provides a friend; neutralization implies a 
form of servitude, and offers no certainty of friendly or positive reassurance 
from any side. As history shows, it usually does not even work when the 
pinch comes. 

In Europe the classic example of the neutralized State is Belgium, subjected 
by the three 1839 Treaties, and independently of her own volition, to a 
perpetual neutrality guaranteed by Great Britain and the other four Great 
Powers of Europe. The attempt and the failure, in the aftermath of World 
War I, to substitute for this arrangement one which should co-ordinate 
Belgium and Holland in a common system of Western European defence 
is the main theme of the latest collection of Documents on British Foreign 
Policy, just issued.* This deals with neutrality questions very much in a 
European setting, but for that very reason it is instructive to bring it into 
relation with the Asiatic buffer concept, and above all interesting to compare 
it with the aftermath of World War II. 

The Belgians in 1919 not unnaturally protested with extreme vehemence 
that their neutralization in 1839, guaranteed by the five Great Powers of 
Europe, had failed to protect their integrity, two of the guarantors, Ger- 
many and Austria, having torn up their promise. (It might have been pointed 
out to them, but the record is silent, that the guarantee had in the end availed 
through the loyal guarantors to repulse the disloyal and to restore the posi- 
tion.) The Belgian negotiators before the Paris Commission for the Revi- 
sion of the 1839 Treaties urged again and again that to be declared neutral 
by guarantors was ‘une humiliation intolérable et une servitude internation- 
ale’. In pointing out that this neutralization had not saved them in 1914, 
they urged that the very existence of the 1839 Treaties had produced in their 
government and people a false impression of security, and that at all costs 
under any new arrangement they must escape from the obligations of an 
enforced neutrality. Their self-respect demanded so much. 

The negotiations fora common defence front broke down mainly because 
the Belgians, not content with vehemence on this issue, allowed themselves 
to assert a remarkably rancorous claim to take over the Limburg province of 
the Netherlands. The Dutch in their turn were stirred to strong antagonism, 
and it proved entirely impossible to organize a Low Countries front against 
future potential aggressors from the east. In an endeavour to save something 
from the wreck the Belgians asked that, until such time as the 1839 Treaties 


* Rohan Butler, volume v of First Series, over 1,000 pages. 
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could be replaced by a new common defence, Britain and France should give 
an ex parte interim guarantee of Belgian integrity. This Curzon, with the 
Cabinet behind him, only agreed to do on condition that Belgium would give 
a return guarantee of neutrality. He desired in this respect to maintain the 
reciprocal features of the 1839 Treaties. But the Belgians had protested too 
much, and this they would not swallow. In the end the Belgian Government, 
to our relief be it said, let it be known that Belgium would prefer to dispense 
with a guarantee altogether rather than give any assurance as to her own 
conduct in return for such a guarantee. In the result the 1839 Treaties 
remained in force. 

The deduction is that even a small and relatively weak country like Bel- 
gium, bleeding from four years’ occupation and devastation in war, found it 
inconsistent with a due sense of dignity and self-respect to accept any form 
of neutralization which would diminish her sovereignty in external affairs. 
But even had Belgium accepted Curzon’s conditions, her position would 
not have been that of the Asiatic buffer-State. For an enforced meutrality 
is a far more humiliating condition than an agreement between a strong 
Power and a weak Power whereby the latter aligns itself with the former in 
return for a recognition of common defence interests. Had it been practical 
politics at that date to combine with the Asiatic buffer concept an agreement 
for naval, military and air bases on Belgian soil, it is conceivable that the 
result might have been different. But Belgian nerves had been too much 
frayed by the events of 1914-18, and it was not to be. The Belgians could not 
look beyond the promptings of their national pride which bade them assume 
what they called “complete independence”. 


Other Systems 


THER European countries, Sweden so far successfully, Norway and 

Holland unsuccessfully, have sought to maintain a complete, unfettered 
and absolute neutrality, uncomplicated by entangling alliances. (The special 
case of Switzerland cannot be approached in the compass of this article.) 
Swedish good fortune is at least in part attributable to her geographical 
position, far on a flank. Holland’s “absolute neutrality”, which was one of the 
causes why she could not be brought into line with Belgium in 1919, failed 
to save her from disaster in 1940. It is ironical to record that the main reason 
given by the Dutch in 1919 for refusing to enter into any military convention 
with the Allies and Belgium was that they feared that by so doing they would 
invite German aggression.* 

Between the wars there was much talk of a cordon sanitaire. This phrase, in 
its original technical sense of a cordon, often military, thrown round an 
area to prevent the spread of contagious disease, was in use by 1860 or 
earlier. The date of its adoption into the political vocabulary is hard to trace, 
but it appears in a reference by Lloyd George in January 1919 to one of the 
possible policies against Bolshevik Russia. After his manner Lloyd George 
perverts the sense to his own conception, and, without regard to the French 


* Ibid., Item 143. 
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meaning, describes it as “a policy of siege or blockade of Bolshevik Russia”, 
which would bring about famine and be inhumane.* A far more accurate 


description is given by Sir Winston Churchill, who justifies the limited inter- 
vention against the Soviets in 1919-20 by writing: 

There was a more practical result of intervention. The Bolsheviks were 
absorbed during the whole of 1919 in. . . the internal struggle. A breathing-space 
of inestimable importance was afforded to the whole line of liberated countries 
which stood along the western borders of Russia. Russia has been frozen in an 
indefinite winter of sub-human doctrine and super-human tyranny. But Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and above all Poland were able during 1919 to 
establish the structure of civilized states and to organize the strength of patriotic 
armies. By the end of 1920 the sanitary cordon which protected Europe from the 
Bolshevik infection was formed by living national organisms, vigorous in them- 
selves, hostile to the disease, and immune through experience against its ravages.t 


With the single exception of Finland, lucky perhaps for reasons similar to 
those noted in the case of Sweden, the cordon sanitaire is no more. Its con- 
tinuance as an effective interpoise could only have been assured with Ger- 
many firmly in the Western camp. It is possible to hazard the deduction that 
no intermediate or buffer area can be maintained in being which is not 
geographically contiguous to the main body of which it forms an outlier. 


Conclusion 


N the face of it, it appears, the system of buffer defence, established with 

such pains by the British around India, has not survived the transfer of 
power and the partition, while a similar system, either for reasons of pride 
and prestige or because it was not soundly based, has proved inapplicable to 
Europe. Must we then confess that this survey is at best an inadequate 
historical excursion, leading in terms of contemporary politics no whither? 
The writer does not think so. 

Forms change, but there is a reality which remains. In terms of international 
politics today the reality is that, as once in the nineteenth century in Asia, 
there are now in the whole world only two major concentrations of power, 
one continental, and the. other a string of like-thinking nations linked by 
the sea. On the fringe of the continental power, and notably in the European 
and Indian peninsulas, there are certain highly civilized agglomerations of 
peoples, those in Germany and Central Europe and those in Southern Asia, 
whose attachment to one or other main group is not yet entirely certain. 
The whole Middle East, moreover, is both a vestibule to India and a geo- 
gtaphical interspace between the two main systems. This area contains also 
in its oil the main reserves of motive power in the world. 

It is the suggestion here that much of the thought which lay behind the 
buffer concept is applicable to these conditions but in a far wider field. None 
of these States, not even Germany, in modern conditions will be strong 
enough to maintain a positive, unhampered, neutrality. The whole buffer idea 


* The Truth about the Peace Treaties, vol. i, p. 334. 
t World Crisis, vol. v, p. 276. 
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is the negation of a solution by way of partition; it demands unity in the 
State interposed. “As long as Germany is divided”, says Sir Anthony 
Eden,* “there can be no real security or mutual confidence in Europe.” On 
the other hand no State is likely, any more than Belgium in 1919, to sink its 
pride to the extent of accepting an enforced neutralization. Even if it did, 
what is to prevent another scrap of paper from being torn? India may hold 
language for some time in the sense of Mr. Nehru’s homilies, but some 
synthesis with Western political thought has survived in India from the 
many decades of her association with Britain, and will continue to survive. 
All of them value highly their internal freedom, and this was the main prin- 
ciple secured by the buffer concept in practice. It is for reasons of this kind 
that it is wise to insist on free elections as the first step towards the consolida- 
tion of Germany. Most small States, for instance Turkey, Iraq, Persia and 
Siam, know that they live in a dangerous world and are ready to take the 
hand which is wisely proffered. The buffer-State, new style, is in a position 
to take advantage of the modern technique of joint military installations, as 
in the case of recent agreements made with Egypt and Iraq. 

Finally it is not unfair to insist that the object of the buffer-State system, 
wisely applied, is to provide against and avoid collisions. The existence of 
Afghanistan between India and Russia, and of the British policies applied 
thereto, was certainly an important factor in the successful prevention of 
war between the two Powers in Asia for over a century. And if the new 
belief is correct that war with modern weapons will never come because it 
would be too devastating, the more subtle dangers of internal subversion 
remain. It is surely arguable that intermediate States free to develop in their 
own way are more likely to resist internal subversion in a cold war than 
territories held forcibly in subjection as satellites. 

Looking to the great European problem of the day, there is this to be said. 
This analysis should have convinced that any form of subordination is 
inconceivable for a great country like Germany. This rules out negative 
solutions such as neutralization or the satellite State. But it does not rule out 
a positive and free association. Geographically Germany is the most exposed 
Western country, and to that extent the buffer analogy is relevant. As 
worked under British auspices it is also relevant in that it denies every form 
of subversion or interference, and insists on freedom within agreed limits 
and subject to loyalty to the common cause against the outside aggressor. 
The point will be understood by Germans of goodwill who have agreed, 
indeed welcomed, the presence of the forces of other States within their 
boundaries. 


* Speaking in the House of Commons, July 27, 1955. 
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A WOOING IN BELGRADE 


THE RUSSIAN APPROACH TO MARSHAL TITO 


HAT és Tito up to?” one of the popular London newspapers recently 

asked, apparently rendered anxious by news that the Marshal had 
accepted an invitation to Moscow and that a Jugoslav Air Force delegation, 
headed by the commander-in-chief of the force, was already on its way to 
Moscow to view an air display which, among its other purposes, was pre- 
sumably intended not only to impress the Jugoslavs but also to underline 
Soviet admonishments to the West not to underestimate the strength behind 
Russia’s representative at the Geneva conference table. 

By the time this article is in print several other Jugoslav delegations will 
have visited the Soviet Union, and doubtless before the year is out there will 
be others. None, of course, can have the sense of occasion of the trip here a 
few months ago of the powerful team of Russians headed by the ebullient 
Mr. Khrushchev, First Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party, who came to 
make their peace with Tito and, if not to lure him back to the fold, to try at 
least to “neutralize” him and halt the trend which hitherto had drawn him 
always a little closer to the West. This latter manceuvre was one in which 
objectively the Russians (more, it seems possible, because it happened to 
square with Tito’s own present rdle of detachment than because of any 
particular inducement they were able to offer) enjoyed some considerable 
success. Moreover, they subsequently persuaded Tito—who knows if this 
success was not due to his “cold-shouldering” by Washington recently >— 
to accept their invitation to Moscow, which he will visit this year, or perhaps 
early next since between now and December he has many engagements, as 
guest in France, Ethiopia, Egypt and Lebanon and as host at home to the 
Greek sovereign and his queen. 

But even then, from the Russians’ standpoint the account can scarcely 
yet have been squared, because it remains a fact that, throughout this process 
of coaxing Jugoslav-Soviet relations back to normal diplomatic courtesies 
and intercourse and modest trade agreements, it has been they who have 
been compelled to take the initiative—at every stage—culminating in the 
extraordinary act of abnegation at Belgrade airport in May. Since then Tito, 
it must be said, has given every sign of preserving his position with consider- 
able skill, performing a piece of political balancing and an apportioning of 
“favours” between East and West that, however grudgingly, one can but 
admire, and yielding nothing of his independence to either side—sometimes, 
as far as the West is now concerned, to a slightly belligerent, assertive degree 
—in the pursuit of his declared policy of “active coexistence” (and no 
more commitments) with all countries which are prepared to treat with and 
accept his own as equal. 

At the same time, despite these occasional lapses of timing and tact (as 
when, for example, he announced his decision to make the Moscow visit 
an hour after lunching with the three Western ambassadors, to whom he 
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gave not a hint, at the conclusion of their talks with Under-Secretary 
Prica), he has managed to convey to the Western governments the impression 
that for more than purely practical considerations of what American aid has 
meant and means for Jugoslavia, and while he rejects any formal treaty or 
alliance with them, he has shed none of his former confidence in the present 
undefined but nevertheless rather close relationship with them; and, on the 
whole, to have satisfied Washington, at least for the present, as well as Lon- 
don and Paris, that a renewal of contacts with the Soviet bloc does not 
portend any return to his former ideological home. Indeed, one of the most 
striking impressions gained during the Russian visit—even for those ob- 
servers who have viewed at first hand the spacious changes in the Jugoslav 
Communists’ outlook and temperament in recent years—was the realization 
of how far behind them they and their leaders have left what is perhaps bes< 
summed up as their earlier “Moscow training”. 

Thus, high among the factors arguing against a resumption of old ties with 
the Soviet Union there emerged Tito’s determination never again to repeat 
the experience of 1945-48 and to agree to and accept nothing from the 
Russians which would in any way compromise his independence or permit 
them to regain any position from which they might acquire a hold, however 
limited, on the Jugoslav economy and through it exert a political influence 
on the country’s development. This almost certainly was the purpose of 
Khrushchev’s initial manceuvre in Belgrade—crude gamble that it seemed— 
which will be discussed later. 


First Overtures 

| ponte in view of the period covered by the process of “normalization” — 

the shift in the Kremlin’s attitude towards heretic Jugoslavia has intro- 
duced another ungainly word into modern political jargon—it is as well for 
any precise appreciation of the Jugoslav position and attitude towards this 
seemingly “new Russia” to recapitulate the course of events. It began with 
the Soviet Government’s first overtures almost immediately after the death 
of Stalin, and led ultimately to the dramatic occasion two years later when 
Khrushchev stepped from his aircraft on arrival in Belgrade and, in the name 
of the party which had striven for five years by every means short of war to 
destroy Tito, shook this man’s hand and told him how it had all been a 
gigantic “error” for which the (conveniently) dead Beria was alone to 
blame. 

With Stalin scarcely laid to his repose beside Lenin in the diorite tomb in 
the Red Square in Moscow, Molotov had called in the Jugoslav chargé d’affaires 
and proposed that their two governments should at once restore normal 
diplomatic representation by appointment of the first ambassadors since the 
mutual recalls amid the acrimony of 1948. Tito concurred, indicated that 
he was prepared to consider anything further the Russians might wish to 
offer, but bluntly told them there was much for which they had to make 
genuine amends if they wished for a real improvement in relations. Dutifully, 
the satellites followed Moscow’s example and one after the other, with tiny 
Albania bringing up a seemingly sulky, reluctant rear, appointed new envoys, 
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new service attachés and staff to the long-silent and almost deserted embassies 
and legations in Belgrade. 

The next move was to halt the “cold war” on the Danube, which since the 
war had become a Russian river from Linz in Austria down to the Black Sea 
and whose post-war recovery as one of Europe’s greatest trade arteries Stalin 
was fully prepared to scrap in order to tighten the economic blockade 
designed to bring a broken Jugoslavia back into line. For nearly five years 
the Soviet-controlled Danube commission—established in 1948 when Mr. 
Vyshinsky, backed by the Jugoslavs as well as the loyal satellites, gleefully 
ousted Britain and France from their long-estalslished place in the river 
administration—was nothing but a sounding-board for the Kremlin’s anti- 
Jugoslav propaganda. Along the river, Jugoslav shipping, struggling to 
open a new trade link upstream with the West to ease the pressure on the 
economy, was subjected to such interference and obstruction that never 
more than a trickle of vessels passed Vienna bound for West Germany. 
Jugoslav proposals that the commission should pay more attention to the 
proper maintenance of the river and such essential navigational safeguards 
as those required at the dangerous “Iron Gates” section were scorned. 

But late in 1953, with one of those turns which only the Communists can 
execute, the Russians relinquished all the key posts in which hitherto only 
their own men had been planted, permitted the organization to shift its 
headquarters from Galatz (as the Jugoslavs had long argued it should) to 
Budapest and encouraged adoption of long-delayed essential technical plans. 


- After this slightly startling transformation of mood, however, the Russians 


appeared content to leave things where they were, as though telling the 
Jugoslavs the next move must come from their side. Tito, however, held 
otherwise and, in a speech to Parliament, reminded the Soviet Government 
that, so far as he was concerned, the initiative was still theirs to take. If 
tensions with the eastern bloc could be reduced without risk to or infringement 
of Jugoslavia’s complete independence, he was ready, he said, to accept 
“any sincere initiative” from his former foes which had as its aim the further 
normalization of relations. And later: the Jugoslavs were ready to let 
bygones be bygones, not, however, because they had “forgotten” all that had 
happened before or would not still accept Moscow’s offers of goodwill with 
a pinch of salt—simply, he said, because it was in Jugoslavia’s own vital 
interests to be at peace with her neighbours. But: 


Normalization of relations with the Soviet Union and others cannot, of course, 
be carried out blindly, just by shaking hands and forgetting. It cannot and must 
not disturb our foreign policy, our relations with the Western countries with 


whom we have concluded various agreements and developed cooperation at 
the time of our heaviest trials. 


The Russians, however, made no further move until last summer, when 
Jugoslavia signed the Balkan pact, including military commitments 
jointly undertaken with Greece and Turkey. Although limited and having 
reserves about the Jugoslav position in case the two allies became involved 
in hostilities because of their NATO obligation, this was nevertheless the 
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first definitive Jugoslav engagement with any of the Atlantic Powers, and 
stimulated Moscow’s anxieties about Jugoslavia’s continued inclination to- 
wards the West. From that time, normalization progressed rapidly, with the 
Russians making one gesture after another and meekly accepting an occa- 
sional tart comment or rebuke from Belgrade on their possible motives and 
an obvious working up of Tito’s price; which process, by now, was crowned 
with a publicly expressed demand that before Jugoslav opinion would be 
satisfied of the sincerity of Moscow’s intentions, some high-level retraction 
of the old charges was required. At an anniversary meeting of the Moscow 
Soviet in November Mr. Saburov spoke of Russian willingness for better 
relations with Jugoslavia; but his casual references to “certain obstacles” and 
“unfriendliness” which had thwarted this aim in past years, and the hint to the 
“fraternal Jugoslavs” that they and the Soviet Union were menaced by the 
same “enemies of peace”, evoked a chill response in Belgrade. 

The Russians, during Malenkov’s tenure of office, had closed down their 
own and all the Jugoslav émigré anti-Tito press and radio centres; they sent 
a delegation to Jugoslavia to arrange a resumption of trade; they endorsed 
the Trieste settlement of October 5, which hitherto they had refused 
to recognize; offered to repatriate Jugoslav nationals of varying categories 
held behind the “Iron Curtain” ; and—most sensitive point this in Jugoslavia’s 
natural pride in her wartime resistance record—acknowledged for the first 
time since 1948 and in more generous terms than on any previous occasion, 
the partisan army’s share in the liberation of its own capital city. Despite all 
these moves, Tito wanted more. The men in the Kremlin had to pronounce 
a more complete mea culpa. 


Western Anxieties 


| i some Western circles uneasiness was felt as friendly words and gestures 
from the Russians evoked less chilly responses from the Jugoslavs. In 
part anxiety was at first founded on old suspicions of Communist tactics, 
but in part also on a misgiving lest the Jugoslavs, in their satisfaction at the 
Russian climb-down, might not fully appreciate the wiles and diplomatic 
skill of the adversary with whom they were now coming to terms, however 
much they might feel #hey were dictating them, and that the natural exuber- 
ance of the South Slavs might blind them to Russian ideas of using them as 
a stalking-horse for their own attempts to persuade the Western peoples of 
their peaceful intentions before, in fact, having provided solid grounds on 
which such a reading of their actions might be justified. 

To such anxieties Tito himself replied in a published statement in 
October 1954: 


Jugoslavia’s identification with certain aspects of the Western world’s foreign 
policy does not entail a rejection of offers coming from the Eastern countries for 
cooperation on an equal basis, because that would be wrong and would not 
contribute towards peace, if we were to turn down constructive proposals 
coming from that quarter. I am sure that Jugoslavia, thanks to her foreign 
policy of a completely independent country, exerts a soothing influence and is 
contributing her share towards world peace. It is wrong when the foreign press 
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writes that Tito will “go back to Moscow”. We have never been turncoats. In 
1948 we were blockaded and isolated and at that time we found a road towards 
close cooperation with the Western powers. This does not mean, however, that 
we should refuse talks with the other side. But we do not think of abandoning 
the position which we have gained—the position of an independent country 
pursuing a completely independent foreign policy. 


Since that speech and other statements in similar vein, Jugoslavia has 
rounded out trade agreements with Russia and her allies worth 88 million 
dollars this year. And Mr. Khrushchev, standing on the airfield in sight of the 
ugly concrete skeleton of what was to have been the grandiose praesidium 
and government-office block of a “Novi Beograd” and has stood unfinished, 
a bleak, pathetic monument, since 1948 when Russian subsidies ceased, has 
bowed the knee to the Jugoslavs in surely the most fantastic political retreat 
in history—a prostration which, whatever the calculations causing the 
Russians to deem it worth while, can only mean that never again can Soviet 
influence and domination in the Communist world be what it has been hither- 
to. This, one might note in passing, will rank as Tito’s greatest achievement 
beside which other criteria of the man and his record are less significant. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that he has dealt Soviet Communism’s 
prestige a blow from which it can never fully recover, and that its power of 
regimentation can never be the same again. 

It was necessary to observe this extraordinary scene and the spectacles of 
the days that followed to form any clear estimate of what precisely might be 
the Jugoslav position when it was all over. Several times—on occasion 
unwittingly—Jugoslavs betrayed to this writer how much, as they viewed 
the Russian party going round on its tour of “capitalist” Jugoslavia, they 
recognized the evidence of their own past and their appreciation of the gulf 
that now lies between them and their old ideological mentors, and how far 
they themselves have travelled since the 1948 break with Soviet Communism. 
There are doubtless some who—homesick for old associations—feel that they 
have travelled too far, those who have never wholly accepted or been 
happy about the unwritten, informal association with the West and the conse- 
quent impact of its way of life. To these it would seem Khrushchev’s words 
were addressed. 

The Jugoslav leaders had stated categorically in advance that the agenda 
for the talks with the Russians would not include party matters or any dis- 
cussion of party ties and collaboration. But there are certainly those within 
the party, somewhere below the first few levels of leadership, who are 
believed to hanker for a return to old Communist Party “orthodoxy”. 
They had shown their hand, for example, when Mr. Diilas’s second kick 
over the traces had led him to the dock, while some of his and Mr. Dedijer’s 
enemies were led to grumble that this was “what came of” the friendly con- 
tacts established in the last few years with the British Labour and other 
Western Social Democratic parties. 

It was upon these feelings that Khrushchev strove to play, but without 
apparent success. Tito and his friends showed clearly their realization that 
their continued existence in power and the continued existence of Jugoslavia 
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as an independent State rested on the focal point of their whole dispute with 
the Russians, i.e. their belief in and adherence to the theory, hitherto repu- 
diated by the Russians, that there can be different paths to Socialism and that 
each State bent on the Socialist goal must be allowed to follow its own road, 
which is determined not by dogma and shibboleth but by national conditions. 
The Jugoslavs held stubbornly to their latter-day view that there are elements 
of Socialism in many Western democratic States, and that parties like the 
Labour Party and their programmes do contain the perspectives of Socialisms 
in a technically advanced modern society, just as the underground methods 
of revolutionary parties have produced social change in backward countries. 


Mahomet to the Mountain 


HRUSHCHEYV may well have entertained the old American political idea, 
“if you can’t lick ’em, join ’em!” Thus he was prepared to risk the 
damaging blow to Moscow’s doctrinal authority by approaching the Jugo- 
slavs as equals, seeking to flatter them as members also of the one true 
“Marxist-Leninist” brotherhood and even ultimately admitting the thesis 
anathematized in 1948 and thereafter, that (in the words of the final joint 
declaration of June 1955) “different forms of socialist development are solely 
the concern of individual countries”. Having done all this, he went on a tour 
of the satellites to see how they appreciated the new line. 

It wasa high price to pay. Tito’s complete impassivity during Khrushchev’s 
speech at the airfield, his neat dismissal of the Russian interpreter waiting 
by the microphone to put Khrushchev’s words into Serbo-Croat for the 
benefit of radio listeners, must have told him—even before Tito’s private 
reply, which one understands was forcible but, alas, has yet to be published—- 
that any immediate or early ideological re-association of Jugoslavia with 
Russia was out of the question, just as surely as if he had heard the words of 
a scornful official whispered into the ear of this writer : “What does he think 
we are? Barbarians? Or does he think we believe in fairy tales?” 

Nonetheless the price paid in prestige brought some success, because it is 
evident that the Russians’ concession of the ideological points to Jugoslavia, 
despite their failure to weaken the Jugoslavs’ resolve to continue their 
policy of complete non-involvement with either big Power b/oc, meant 
objectively a certain neutralization of the Jugoslav attitude towards the 
West. It is arguable that last summer Tito had moved perceptibly closer 
towards some form of union with the West, but that last-minute quibbles 
which watered down the military clauses of the Balkan Alliance drove him 
to the position enunciated in the important Ostrozno speech last September. 
If so, the Russian visit was a Russian success so far as it, in effect, confirmed 
him in that withdrawal. 

The Ostrozno speech, in fact, marked Tito’s definite turn from ideas of 
alliance with which he might then have been dallying towards the position 
of “active neutrality” and coexistence—in which, although not taking sides 
or committing himself to anything in advance, Tito planned nonetheless to 
play a vigorous and enterprising réle in international affairs—a position 
subsequently more than fortified by his contacts with Mr. Nehru. Here, for 
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the first time, he charged the West also with harbouring ideological aspira- 
tions within the framework of their defence arrangements and for the first 
time alluded to the Atlantic Pact organization as having elements of a 
“crusade against Communism”—a line of argument which, along with the 
Balkan Alliance, suggested to Russian minds that the time from all points 
of view was ripening for a little wooing in Belgrade. 


I consider [said Tito] that the Atlantic Pact, no matter how much it had its 
raison d’étre at the given moment, is today assuming more and more a political, 
ideological complexion—and this is a struggle against Communism. For this 
reason we cannot accept suggestions that we should join this pact. There is no 
place for us in a b/oe which has anti-Socialist tendencies. We may cooperate and 
to some extent already are cooperating with the Atlantic Pact, but only on certain 
limited questions. . . . But here in the Balkans, where the differences between 
our [three] systems are great, we have ignored various conflicts and have created 
an extraordinarily fine community which is prepared to stand together in 
defence of our mutual independence. Europe does not have more acute problems 
than those which existed here—they are, indeed, relatively smaller because the 
systems are identical—and if they wish to save the world from a new catastrophe 
they should not today create new b/ocs and prepare themselves only from a 
military point of view, but should rather strive to create in Europe tolerable 
conditions and gradually remove the sources of disagreement. 

From here the journey to Delhi and acceptance of the visit of Khruschev 
to Belgrade had their own logic, leaving Tito to perform perhaps the most 
delicate operation of his political life—to hold his own balance between East 
and West, exercising caution on the one hand not to antagonize or confuse 
Western opinion, particularly American, on which, in its present grave 
economic situation, this country must depend to an extent that its leaders are 
loath to admit publicly, and on the other engaging in a new duel of wits with 
the Kremlin which began as the recent conversations came to their close. 
Ht The Cominform frontiers which sealed off four-fifths of Jugoslavia’s land 
s borders for six years are opened and, it is important for Tito as well as the 
Russians to remember, the Jugoslavs are as much exposed now to the in- 
filtration of Russian ideas as are the satellites exposed to the lessons of the 
Jugoslav example in smashing the idea of Moscow’s ideological primacy. 

There have been occasions, more sharply marked since the Russian visit, 
when Western officials have felt that Tito was being more critical of the 
‘ West than of the East and to have adopted at best a “plague o’ both your 
houses” attitude towards the rival groups, in disregard of the compelling 
force behind the Western defence effort and the relation of that effort to his 
own country’s safe emergence from the “cold war’. Exasperating as this has 
often been, too much weight need not be attached to it in the light of the 
more tangible developments since the Jugoslav-Soviet talks. These have 
included the subsequent conference with the British, French and American 
governments, conducted, at a less dazzling political level, by the three 
Ambassadors in Belgrade and the Under-Secretary at the Jugoslav Foreign 
Office, but doing much, it was generally stated afterwards, to remove appre- 
hensions or uncertainty about Tito’s position. 
Moreover, the Jugoslavs have shown a heightened interest in the non- 
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military organizations which have united Western Europe economically and 
introduced a substantial measure of political agreement and co-operation 
among the group’s member nations. Earlier this year the Jugoslavs sought 
and were granted observer status at OEEC. It is evident enough they are 
for their part ready to take the further step towards the closer tie of member- 
ship and also that (by the time this article is in print) some way of associat- 
ing them with the Council of Europe—with which they would like to establish 
a link through the Consultative Assembly envisaged as part of the Balkan — 
Alliance—may have been found. 


Vestigia Nulla Retrorsum 


At this would seem to offer solid ground for concluding that the scope 
of Jugoslay-Soviet relations does not include in the foreseeable future 
a shift back to old relationships with the Soviet b/oc, however “matey” 
things may seem to be with the hurrying to and fro of delegations of singers, 
ballerinas, journalists, parliamentary deputies, football teams and, finally, with 
Tito’s own first trip to Moscow since 1946. (These are the trappings of co- 
existence beloved of the Communists with their readiness to “go the whole 
hog” in pursuit of a new line however much it twists, turns and retraces its 
steps, and to some extent, one presumes and hopes, they play a part in re- 
moving some of the tensions between the nations.) There are strong argu- 
ments, too, in Tito’s concern for Jugoslav independence; it is a record of 
which understandably enough he is extremely proud, and it is certain enough 
that he is unlikely to jeopardize it by entering into any sort of arrangements 
with the Russians, either economic or political, which would give them a 
new bridgehead in the Balkans. 

Study of his speeches since 1948 shows the consistency with which he has 
opposed the creation of military b/ocs and claimed the right to stay outside 
them. He has recognized, though saying it less publicly now, that Russian 
intransigence left the West no alternative but to look to its defences. 
Candour on that point has recently been overshadowed by his belief that 
some sort of transformation is at work within the Russian scene and outlook 
of its leaders that makes negotiation useful and more capable of yielding some 
measure of success; and so his line is that of Mr. Nehru, that we must look 
to the future instead of continuing recriminations about the past and its share 
of responsibilities. 

Above all, Tito is an intensely practical man. He realizes that American 
aid, already running well past a total of 500 million dollars in the last few 
years, p/us extensive military assistance, with another 104 million dollars 
(in wheat and Mutual Security aid) marked down for this year, would come 
to an end with any sign of a definitive move back towards or into the Soviet 
orbit. The Russians, moreover, have yet to satisfy his claim for over 400 
million dollars worth of loss and damage during the Cominform’s blockade 
of Jugoslavia. 

Additional to these very potent factors, the ideological differences between 
the Russians and the Jugoslavs seem now so profound, their practice still so 
dissimilar that—short of a major change in the world situation which might 
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give a muttering minority some opportunity—the former would neither wish, 
nor would it serve any point, a reunion at that level, and the chances of a 
Jugoslav “defection” eastward may be ruled out with some confidence. 
Yet nonetheless certain anxieties, particularly against this honeyed back- 
ground of Moscow’s new “reasonableness”, must remain as the rapproche- 
ment between the two governments develops. Both are Communist, claimants 
to recognition as the true interpreters of doctrine and political teaching, but 
the Russian leaders—among whom, it is worth remembering, only Molotov 
graduated to the top in the zealous and dedicated school of 1917, while 
those who will remain when he has retired have already shown themselves 
ready to follow an even more purely materialistic, expedient and oppor- 
tunist path more closely related to modern realities—are certainly not afraid, 
as they demonstrated in Belgrade, to scrap their theory and adjust policy to 
the world as it is instead of clinging to out-dated or discredited dogma, if by 
so doing they are able to advance more practical aims. 

That being so, it is not impossible, for example, that Russian internal 
policies may be relaxed (perhaps along lines similar to those adopted in 
Jugoslavia), just as in international affairs their attitude of the past six months 
has permitted a certain relaxation of tensions. If the Russian leaders really 
eased the pressure inside their own country, the effects on the satellites— 
after all they have learned, one presumes (or hopes) from the Jugoslav 
example—would be prodigious. If Geneva or subsequent attempts to reduce 
the area of conflict between the two big Power groupings were to succeed, 
the world scene would ultimately undergo such a transfiguration that the 
Jugoslav Communists, the principle threat to their independence neutralized 
or removed and believing, like the Russians, in the ultimate triumph of their 
cause, might think it safe enough to risk some renewal of the old ideological, 
political and spiritual affinities. But this then would not matter so much for 
the West; and meanwhile it is hard to believe that Marshal Tito would wish 
to hazard his own sensible and profitable arrangements with the West, 
which Russia would find it both costly and difficult to duplicate, or to 
depart from his present prudent course of political independence for the 
sake of indulging in Marxist debates with Mr. Khrushchev and Marshal 
Bulganin. More perhaps than the Jugoslav Communists will just now con- 
cede, in this particular period of elation at their own victory and the smug 
feeling of being wooed by both sides, the country’s future is still very 
much tied up with that of the West. 


Jugoslavia, 
July 1955. 




















RETROSPECT OF CRICHEL DOWN 


DEPARTMENTS AND PRIVATE RIGHTS 


YEAR has passed since the demonstration of the injustice that may be 
done by administrative zeal unchecked by regard for private rights 
gave constitutional notoriety to the name of Crichel Down.* A government 
department came under criticism because in pursuance of a policy which had 
been adopted to meet the wartime and post-war emergency, it had set out to 
determine how certain land should be utilized, in apparent disregard of any 
claims of previous owners. An inquiry was instituted and as a result the 
policy was reversed; what was acceptable in an emergency was rejected as 
inappropriate in more normal times. Many considered that this case dis- 
closed an attitude of disregard for private rights on the part of a government 
department that called for a close review of the safeguards that existed to 
protect such rights. 

The Minister took the view that he was ultimately responsible to Parlia- 
ment if any mistake or injustice had occurred. Acting on that view he re- 
signed and by this public-spirited action did much to quiet public fears. 
It reaffirmed the constitutional principle of ministerial responsibility on 
which our public administration is based. 

When the controversies that were aroused by the case have died down there 
will semain the solid fact that the Minister did resign. No one wants this sort 
of thing to happen often. Indeed the occasions on which it could be considered 
justifiable are necessarily and happily very rare. When they do occur they 
keep alive the traditions of our public service and serve as a guide to those 
who follow. 

Government departments are servants of the public; they are not their 
own masters with arbitrary power to give or to take. They must administer 
laws as they are enacted by Parliament. On matters of policy they are subject 
to the control of the Minister; on questions of interpretation they must fol- 
low the decisions of the courts. A government department cannot of itself 
initiate policies or lay down rules free from ministerial and thus parliamen- 
tary control. No one would have it otherwise, least of all the senior civil 
servant who advises his Minister and is responsible for the working of the 
department. 

The purpose of a permanent Civil Service is to provide Ministers, irrespec- 
tive of what political party is in power, with a trained staff to advise and to 
carry out policy. It is essential for good government that a Minister shall be 
able to rely on receiving objective and critical advice, uninfluenced by poli- 
tical bias. He can then make any political decision required. When the civil 
servant has so advised his Minister to the best of his ability there is not room 
for doubt as to his subsequent position. He must accept the decision and 


* See THe Rounp Tasie, No, 176, September 1954, pp. 390-2. 
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use all his skill and experience to make it operate smoothly. He cannot be 
criticized for its effects. 

The basis of such a system must be the absolute responsibility of the 
Minister for the decision and the absolute protection of the civil servant for 
the advice he gives. 

If a Minister is in doubt he can consult his colleagues; if the decision is 
challenged in Parliament he can defend it and explain it; in the last resort, 
the issue can be tested in division. Public interest is safeguarded by the answer- 
ability of the Minister to Parliament. The procedure is there and it can be 
used. 

The civil servant on the other hand is not so answerable and he has no 
ready means of defending himself. But so long as it is accepted without 
question that the decision is the Minister’s he can devote himself whole- 
heartedly to the task of implementing it. The department can identify itself 
with the Minister in all it does. 

Equally, with assurance of absolute protection for the advice he gives, the 
civil servant need have no temptation to look over his shoulder when giving 
advice. He can state freely the considerations as he sees them, call attention 
to possible effects and point to precedents. His whole aim is to assist to the 
best of his ability in coming to the decision. To have it otherwise would be 
to create a bureaucracy, with a personal interest in influencing policy and 
defending decisions. 

Neither the Minister nor his advisers can depart from the terms of an Act 
of Parliament. The Minister is bound in his decision to give effect to the 
wishes of Parliament. If private rights are affected that must be presumed to 
have been what Parliament intended. The civil servant would feel it his first 
duty to call attention to the provisions of the statute in the plainest possible 
terms, and the Minister would expect the utmost vigilance from his depart- 
ment to avoid any breach. The remedy, if one is required, is for the Minister 
to persuade his colleagues in the Government to propose to Parliament such 


amendments to the statute as seein desirable. Administrative measures cannot 
provide an alternative means. 


Remedies in Theory and Practice 


i Bei constitutional relationship between a government department and 
its Minister and between it and the general public must be emphasized. 
It is not intended to suggest that if anything goes wrong it must be attribu- 
table to faulty drafting or a mistaken policy. But it is necessary to be clear 
within what limits a department normally works and therefore in what cir- 
cumstances it is right and proper that it should be'the target of criticism either 
for its actions or for the result of its actions. 

Laws that are restrictive or confiscatory in any degree are bound to be 
objectionable to at least some of the people adversely affected. The man in the 
street will not be interested in constitutional theories; his interest will be 
personal. And in his eyes it is the department that is responsible. He deals 
with the officials ; the officials communicate the decision; the officials enforce 
it. The familiar statement that the official is “directed by the Minister” cuts 
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very little ice until he is thoroughly roused. When he is roused he will turn 
to his Member of Parliament or write to the editor of his favourite newspaper. 
It will give him joy and comfort if he can be satisfied that his case is really 
receiving the attention of the Minister. But when inquiry is made, he and 
his supporters must not exclude the possibility that the decision has been 
correctly given. 

What has given rise to perturbation is what may happen before the citizen 
is thoroughly roused. Will injustice go undetected? Will undesirable pro- 
cedure be allowed to persist until it becomes established practice ? Will bad 
cases become precedents ? Will an arbitrary official go unchecked ? If a person 
existed with an all-seeing eye to detect the first sign of abuse or harmful 
practice, the remedy could be found and applied right away. The remedy 
exists; no one doubts that. What is in doubt is the speed with which it can 
be detected in this modern age when such a volume of work is devolved on 
departments, 

In a business, the profit and loss account can be used as a test of efficiency 
or success. If receipts fall there is opportunity for immediate inquiry. 
Diagnosis of the cause can be made at an early stage and if the organization 
or methods are at fault remedies can be applied. Management is put on the 
alert. A government department has no such criterion as its aid. Moreover, 
a department is not judged by the balance of its results. To be generally 
successful is not enough. It cannot take comfort in averages. Every case is 
judged by itself. What is allowed to one must be allowed to all. Equality of 
treatment is demanded with the framework of the scheme sanctioned by 
Parliament. 

Departments that deal with legislation of a homogeneous character tend 
to build up a technique of administration which is capable of being applied 
to new legislation as it is enacted. Its methods become known, the public 
become familiar with its procedure. There is no hesitation or reluctance to 
use its appeal machinery. 

No better safeguard can be provided. If the rights of the individual are 
fully explained; if the individual feels sure of a sympathetic hearing; if he is 
confident of a fair deal, his co-operation will be secured ; the Act will operate 
harmoniously in so far as it has the support of the public for its main policies. 

In achieving such a result, the department acts as the administrative link 
between the Government and the people affected by the Act. The Minister 
in control is responsible for seeing that its administration conforms to 
government policy. It is to the Minister that it looks for instructions. 
Having received its instructions it is for the department to produce the plans 
for implementing them. It is here that the experience of the department can 
best be utilized. The methods adopted by the department must be appropriate 
to the character of the case to be dealt with. They must aim at securing the 
largest measure of co-operation of the public. Disputes are bound to arise if 
an Act is discriminatory or restrictive in any degree, but given the appropriate 
method these can be settled harmoniously without leaving a lasting sense of 
grievance in the minds of those adversely affected. 

A useful example of this may be found in wartime experience. When it 
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became necessary to impose universal conscription and to prescribe circum- 
stances in which a man could be directed to work for an employer not of his 
own choosing, or to stay in employment which he wished to leave, the 
appeals procedure of the peacetime Unemployment Insurance Act was used 
as a model, that is, the Court of Referees procedure of the early Acts. 

Under these Acts, when an unemployed man made a claim for benefit his 
application was decided by a statutory official ; if the man felt aggrieved by the 
decision his right of appeal lay to a body known as the Court of Referees, 
which consisted of three members, an independent Chairman and two others 
drawn from panels of employers and workers respectively. 

The appeal system had worked admirably in peacetime (it has been carried 
on under the existing Acts but under the title of Local Tribunal). It was well 
known and trusted and it seemed only natural that, when it became necessary 
to deal with wartime measures imposing obligations and restrictions on the 
individual, similar rights of appeal to similar tribunals should be provided, 
e.g. Hardship Tribunal, to deal with questions of call-up, Appeals Tribunal, 
to deal with appeals against directions to work or to stay with a particular 
employer. It is instructive to consider why these tribunals were so successful. 

First of all, they were fitted to the character of the people with whom they 
had to deal. The ordinary working man is not litigious; he has indeed a fear of 
becoming involved in legal processes. What he wants is a fair deal and to be 
allowed to state his case to an independent body who are prepared to give 
him a sympathetic hearing. 

Secondly, while the hearings were informal the procedure was such as to 
show that justice was being done. The Chairman was a person with legal 
training who knew how to elicit evidence. The presence of a representative 
of employers and of a representative of workers gave assurance that the 
appellant’s point of view would be understood. He appeared in person and 
could bring a friend but he could not be represented legally. This emphasized 
the informality of the proceedings. 

Thirdly, the hearings were local. This meant that appeals could be heard 
expeditiously and by persons familiar with the conditions of the district. 
Local facts could be readily ascertained. 


Rights of Property 


. goes without saying that however admirable this procedure is for dealing 
with the type of case for which it was designed, it would be quite useless in 
other types of cases where a more formalistic approach is clearly necessaty. 
If the decisions to be given are legal in character, affecting rights of property 
for instance, there can be no substitute for a detailed and exact procedure. 
Questions of law are bound to be in issue and great injustice might be done if 
the person affected was denied the right of full legal assistance. 

The Crichel Down case was over land. Other cases were quoted of a 
similar kind, although arising in different circumstances and involving 
different considerations, and it was alleged generally that rights of property 
were in peril. Property law is a study in itself and there are few who would 
question the need for the most careful and exact procedure before any inter- 
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ference with rights of property is sanctioned. But it may be that too much 
attention to the detail of these particular cases will tend to obscure the main 
issue. This seems to be not so much the protection of the individual against 
the deliberate encroachment of government departments, but how to safe- 
guard private rights against interference through inadvertence, ignorance or 
misunderstanding. What are the safeguards most likely to achieve this end? 

If too much attention is devoted to safeguarding rights of property, the 
safeguards suggested tend to have a decidedly legalistic flavour, e.g. that 
evidence should be given on oath, that the Tribunal should have power to call 
for papers, that the official concerned should be subject to cross-examination. 
If rights of property only were under consideration this might be the correct 
solution. It might still be correct as concerns rights of property even if other 
rights were taken into account. But it is difficult to believe it would be suitable 
for adoption in every case. 

In the ever-expanding field of social legislation, and legislation designed 
to give effect to planning, many rights are being created which to the indi- 
dual concerned may be just as important as property rights. While there are 
some rights or freedoms that are fundamental to our way of living it would 
be wrong to attempt to attach relative values. The unemployed man will 
regard his right to payments sanctioned by Parliament as of the first impor- 
tance, the educationist will be quick to defend his academic or scholastic 
freedom, the motorist will insist on his right to a licence if he successfully 
passes the test, the conscientious objector will place above all his right to 
freedom of conscience. All rights must be safeguarded however they have 
been acquired and however sectional or narrow the interests may be. 

In the search for safeguards, it would seem most unwise to assume that 
mistakes will inevitably occur and to overweight the procedure accordingly. 
This would be a negative policy and if pursued to extremes would do more 
harm than good. Administration would be handicapped and the morale of 
the Civil Service would suffer, to the detriment of the public interest. The 
approach should be constructive in an attempt to find a solution that, so 
far as possible, will avoid creating cases but when they do arise will encourage 
the use of the appeal machinery. The problems seem to be practical rather 
than constitutional. The basis of any consideration should be the assumption 
that departments can be trusted to act in the public interest as it is conveyed 
to them by the Minister or through the Act of Parliament. 

Unfovtunately, public interest is hard to define and may vary with the 
circumstances of the moment. In the 1939-45 war, public interest demanded 
the surrender of all sorts of private rights. The dermands grew more and more 
exacting as the danger deepened until, in the Dunkirk period, the Govern- 
ment took the widest powers over property and personal freedom. Speed was 
essential, so it was left to Ministers through their departments to decide how 
and when the powers should be used. The purpose was clear and the need 
was accepted. 

In peacetime different considerations prevail. What may be generally 
accepted in wartime as necessary may be resisted violently once the emer- 
gency is over. Powers over private rights may still be granted but only for 
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the specified purpose and to the defined extent. When they are granted it can 
be presumed that public interest is served if they are used for the purpose and 
to the extent specified. It may be decidedly against the public interest to use 
the same powers to a greater extent even if for the same purpose; it would be 
highly improper to use them for any purpose other than that specised, 
whatever the extent. 

In these days when departments are being given such great power, tlie 
utmost vigilance is required to see that policies and practices do not become 
out-dated. A policy that at its inception was in the public interest may, 
through the passage of time, cease to satisfy that criterion. 


Advantages of Local Organization 


[7 would appear that the departments most free from criticism of harsh and 
arbitrary methods are those that have local offices and deal with large 
numbers of individual cases. The explanation seems to be twofold. First, 
the volume of work is such that the department is faced with the need for 
trained staff, able to deal with the public, and organizes itself accordingly. 
It makes a study of management and organization, recognizing that the 
department will be judged by its representatives in the area. Secondly, the 
senior local officials become known to the public with whom they have to 
deal. They are encouraged to take part in local activities, and as a conse- 
quence they are readily accessible. If criticism is mounting, they are in a 
position to become aware of it. The fact that they are known, and are 
therefore held accountable to some extent by the public with whom they are 
in contact, imbues them with an added sense of responsibility. They give to 
their work a personal touch which is reflected in their dealings with the 
public. They serve as a most valuable source of information to their head- 
quarters. 

Moreover, when local machinery of appeal is provided they can contribute 
largely to its success by ensuring the careful selection of members. If appoint- 
ments to a tribunal can be made on the recommendation of a local officer 
speaking from personal knowledge, they are more likely to be suitable than 
if nominations have to be accepted without a personal appraisement. And 
it is the actual composition of a tribunal rather than its terms of reference 
that will determine its success in operation. An otherwise adequate system 
of appeal will be of no avail if it does not command the confidence of those 
whose cases it sits to hear. A local officer, jealous of the reputation of his 
department, would soon call to notice the shortcomings of a tribunal and he 
would be especially competent to do so if his general activities brought him 
into frequent contact with responsible local opinion. 

This country has a great respect for law and order and there is a tradition 
of public service which ensures that there will be no lack of willing helpers 
if the job is seen to be worth while and in the public interest. But official 
leadership is still required. Men of public spirit are encouraged if officials at 
all levels are accessible and able to explain the principles on which they work. 
There is nothing so exasperating to the public as to find officials apparently 
on the defensive and refusing to speak frankly of all the considerations 
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involved in a particular policy. On the other hand an official who is prepared 
to listen and endeavour to understand a different point of view will command 
respect. It is not expected that he will do anything that would conflict with 
loyalty to his Minister. In all walks of life loyalty and integrity are appreciated, 
but the task of administration is helped and not hindered by a readiness to 
discuss. 

It seems to follow that difficulties are more likely to arise if a department 
does not possess local machinery or is dealing with a type of legislation new 
in its experience. It may create adequate advisory machinery centrally, but 
nominations for such central machinery are usually made by the more power- 
ful representative associations. The small man most likely to be affected may 
not in fact be represented. He does not generally belong to an association, 
either because he finds the subscription too high or because in general he is 
doubtful of the help he is likely to receive in return. But he is just the person 
it is desired to protect. Members of powerful associations are already assured 
of adequate protection. 

This seems to lead us back once more to the theory that the best preventive 
of abuse is to build up a machinery of appeal that is readily accessible to all 
affected, is trusted and promises a fair deal. Given these conditions an ag- 
gtieved person will not be backward in seeking assistance. 


Questions for Parliament 


ea this is accepted it is then for consideration what directions can be given 
to departments to guide them in administration. It may not be enough 
simply to provide for appeal machinery. Can it be secured that it will be 
used in appropriate cases? Will its terms of reference be adequate? Will its 
members be truly representative ? Should it be local? Should its procedure 
be informal or formalistic? Should counsel be permitted to appellants ? 
Should it provide in effect for arbitration by experts or should it partake of 
the jury system? 

These are questions of great relevance. On the correct answers may depend 
whether the machinery will command the confidence of potential appellants. 
Without it they may be useless as a safeguard. 

There are antecedent questions of equal relevance. What questions should 
be permitted by the department? In what circumstances may application be 
made? Should the Minister in certain cases be under a duty to cause an 
independent inquiry to be made before coming to a decision? By whom 
should the decision be given? Should the official be given statutory status ? 
If not, should he be identifiable by title ? Or should he be anonymous, every 
decision being given by the Minister, at least nominally ? 

This last question poses a particularly perplexing problem. It is a basic 
principle that justice should not only be done, but also be seen to be done. 
This is indeed the key to public opinion. If a decision is arrived at by patently 
fair means, even if it may create local or individual hardship, it may neverthe- 
less be acceptable. If, however, decisions are arrived at behind closed doors 
without the individual’s knowing what facts the Minister had in mind when 
coming to his decision, there may be great dissatisfaction. This is of particular 
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relevance where Parliament prescribes a public inquiry by an inspector or 
some specially designated official and the report is not available to those 
who are adversely affected. Should the report (not necessarily evidence) be 
made available to appellants, together with reasons for the decision? It is 
not easy to find the answer but the question is of great importance. 

More generally, would it be an advantage to have an Advisory Committee 
to ensure adequate consultation with outside interests ? If discretion is being 
left to the Minister, at what stages should consultation be prescribed, if at all ? 
What notices to the public should be required ? 

These are some of the questions to which attention should be directed 
and the answers to which may have an important bearing on the smooth 
operation of a scheme. Psychological effects need to be considered as well as 
the practical side. The procedure must command the confidence of the people 
affected. It must be suited to their needs. 

There is ample parliamentary procedure for ensuring the right answers to 
these and the other similar questions that arise. Parliament, if it so wishes, 
can dictate in the Act precisely what is to be done. Or only the main outlines 
can be included, leaving to the Minister to proceed by way of subordinate 
legislation as and when the Act requires. 

The latter course may be essential when new policies are being enacted. 
It may be undesirable to tie the Minister too closely, or Parliament may 
decide to proceed empirically. But its control of the Minister’s actions in this 
respect can be as close as it considers desirable. If questions of more than 
ordinary importance are involved, it may provide that regulations proposed 
by the Minister must receive the affirmative resolution of both Houses before 
they can become law. This ensures debate and full consideration. Alterna- 
tively Parliament may be content simply to provide that the regulations shall 
be laid for a prescribed period before becoming law. During this period the 
regulations can be examined and if necessary a negative resolution tabled. 

There is also opportunity to elicit facts by means of question and answer 
and to call attention to cases. The Minister can report progress either on 
occasions prescribed in the Act or on the occasion when the departmental 
Vote is before the House. 

When all this has been provided for, however, there still will remain the 
human element in the administration. This is where good organization, good 
management, wise choice of officials and good relations with the public 
are required. Given these conditions, cases of difficulty can be reduced to 
a minimum. It is doubtful if they can ever be entirely eliminated so long as 
the State is taking so much power to order our daily lives. 





EISENHOWER IN EXCELSIS 


THE PRESIDENT’S PRESTIGE AFTER GENEVA 


MERICAN public and official opinion views the défente in world relations 
with realistic and restrained optimism. With similar caution, few persons 
are under the illusion that the American economy will retain its present high 
tempo forever. Everybody has his weather eye open for storms ahead some- 
time. There is a kind of disillusioned feeling in the air which is entirely 
different from the sentiment of 1919, or 1929, or 1945. This restraint is a 
major element preventing Americans from going into a reckless indulgence 
in wishful thinking and speculation now that the world situation looks more 
encouraging. It combines with the evangelical optimism and good-will of 
President Eisenhower to present a new kind of American policy to the world, 
one in which experience has added a measure of wisdom and emotion is not 
indulging in escape after the hard pull of a war. But for such moderating 
influences, the American economy and American foreign policy might be 
headed for a spree. As it is, we are proceeding cautiously but hopefully 
ready to take advantage of any opportunities for consolidating present gains. 
It is a plain fact that President Eisenhower now possesses power and 
prestige within the nation which have not been enjoyed by an American 
President for many a long day. His operations at the Geneva Conference 
were generally approved. The President went to Geneva with stronger 
support and a freer hand than any American executive has had in peace time 
since at least the early years of Franklin Roosevelt, and perhaps considerably 
longer. He went, of course, with a clear warning to everybody not to expect 
too much from the Conference. Despite the extraordinarily free and informal 
way in which he spoke at Geneva, and the full manner in which he was 
reported, he said little upon which his critics could pounce. Even when he 
made the dramatic and unexpected suggestion of a U.S.—Soviet exchange of 
military information, few at home sounded off in alarm. Had the Geneva 
Conference got into the very thorny ground of Far Eastern policy, it might 
have been a somewhat different matter. The President does not have a free 
hand to fraternize with Communist China, though the man who is perhaps 
the most influential member of Congress, Senator George of Georgia, 
recently called for a conference with the Peking leaders by the end of the 
year, and plans for diplomatic contact, though not recognition, have been 
announced. The freeing of American policy from the dead hand of the “For- 
mosa First” group in Congress may be discerned somewhere ahead, but it is 
not yet here. 

The chief gain from the Geneva Conference, as Americans view it, is in 
establishing greater confidence in the peaceful motives of the United States 
both in Communist nations and elsewhere. American co: at 
Geneva felt that President Eisenhower dominated the conference. They felt 
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he combined power with earnestness in a very impressive way. “Sincerity... 
influence . . . vigorous in action and broad and sweeping in thought ... 
aggressively friendly” are some of the phrases used by experienced observers 
to describe him there. For years, it is recalled, Communists everywhere have 
attacked President Eisenhower as a kind of forerunner for Fascism, a military 
figure-head behind which war-like forces were working. But now the 
President has established himself as a man of peace, working for peaceful 
policies, and the Russians at Geneva said : ““We believe you.” Whether or not 
the Russians believed their own propaganda in the old days—or do now—is 
not so important as the change of tune. At the very least, it will be very 
difficult for the Kremlin to turn the guns of hate and distortion against 
President Eisenhower and his Administration in the near future. The 
muddled or honestly critical people throughout the world who have also 
been alarmed at American policy may likewise be assured. In short, the 
United States would seem to be in a stronger position of constructive leader- 
ship than at any time since the cold war began. 

To the warm, human friendliness and emotionalism of President Eisen- 
hower, Americans know, is to be added the long experience and diplomatic 
wisdom, ingenuity, and skill of Prime Minister Eden. It is appreciated here 
that Sir Anthony pulls a very weighty oar in the boat. In the hard negotiations 
which lie ahead, his contribution is likely to grow stronger. 

Very sharply in the thinking of many Americans during the Geneva 
episode was the danger of believing that Russian policy could be changed by 
charm, whether Rooseveltian or Eisenhovian. And the Russians, despite their 
relentless amiability, made it plain often enough that in many fundamentals 
they were not changing at all. Their basic position on Germany did not'alter. 
Their fears of NATO, their determination to keep the satellite states in a 
firm grip, their resistance to most elements the West considers indispensable 
for disarmament, remain substantially untouched. Moreover, Americans 
remind themselves that the Communist goal of ultimate world domination, 
and Communist realism in terms of power politics, economic strength, and 
military might, are unlikely to change. And Communist patience is redoubt- 
ably endless. 

What is happening, most Americans feel sure, is a Communist peace 
offensive on a major scale. For years, observers have wondered what would 
happen if Moscow mounted a really major peace offensive. This is palpably 
it. In these earlier speculations, it has been suggested that Western willing- 
ness to bear tremendous armament burdens would weaken seriously, the 
Western economy would crack, and the alliance would begin to come apart. 
None of these things is now happening, or anywhere visible on the horizon. 
In all the Western capitals, arms budgets remain at their pre-désente levels. 
The Western economy was never stronger—it seems to improve, if anything, 
under the pressure of easement. The American Congress is enacting a substan- 
tial military reserve program despite its political unpopularity. In a word, the 
peace offensive doesn’t seem to be working to the Communist interest. Yet 
Americans remind themselves repeatedly that Moscow is planning for the 
long pull, and at present is buying time and easement. Will time work for the 
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Communists or for the West? If Moscow stalls the unification of Germany 
indefinitely, how long will the West Germans remain devoted to the Western 
alliance, or will unification on Moscow’s terms begin to seem more attrac- 
tive? These and many other questions moderate any tendency Americans 
might have to think that peace on acceptable terms is really just around 
the corner. All the same, Americans do not underestimate the importance 
of the change of atmosphere, the great significance of breaking open the 
iron curtain to more contact between East and West, and the possibility that 
perhaps after long and careful negotiations some permanent settlement may 
be attainable in the fields of security, of disarmament, and of Germany’s 
place in mid-century Europe. 


Next Year’s Election 


NSIDE the United States, President Eisenhower towers over the political 

scene with an almost unprecedented popularity. The Democrats are hard- 
pressed to know how to combat the irresistible political combination of 
peace, prosperity, and friendliness. Some of them are ready virtually to 
concede the presidential election next year if Mr. Eisenhower runs again. 
They would “go easy” in personal criticism of the President. Others, more 
combative, feel the President should be attacked with any stray weapons that 
may come to hand. But most of the sharp attacks which the Opposition have 
launched against the President in recent months have recoiled badly. When 
Senator Neely of West Virginia criticized the President’s church-going as 
politically motivated, the adverse reaction against the Democrats was fierce. 
Shafts against the President’s golf-playing fall harmlessly by the wayside. 
General Democratic strategy to show Mr. Eisenhower as an amiable, ill- 
informed bumbler in the hands of sharp, shrewd men like Secretaries 
Humphrey, Dulles, Wilson, &c. has been refuted more than once by the 
President’s increasing knowledge and mastery of his job. The President’s 
press conference is a regular illustration of his willingness to stand cross- 
examination on any phase of his policies. 

The facts seem to be that the President enjoys a formidable personal 
popularity; his Cabinet and Administration in general are only moderately 
popular; the Republican Party as such, and as represented in Congress, is 
not popular at all. The blunders of the Cabinet are not always held against 
the President himself. And the sins of the party are scarcely visited against 
himat all. Thus the political future depends overwhelmingly upon whether or 
not the President stands for re-election. Before Geneva, the general feeling was 
that in the end he would. His repeated and solemn dedication to the cause of 
peace sounded very much like the view of a man who would not turn back 
from an unfinished job. But if the world détente becomes more and more 
marked, if the cold war is not only ended but supportable terms of peace 
have been worked out by mid-summer 1956, it would certainly be the per- 
sonal preference of the President and Mrs. Eisenhower to retire to their 
Gettysburg farm. The best conclusion is that the President’s decision has 
not yet been made and is not likely to be made until some time next year, and 
will be dependent largely on world conditions at that time. 
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If Mr. Eisenhower is not a candidate to succeed himself, the Republicans 
will be hard pressed indeed for a strong alternative and the Democrats will 
fall into zealous and perhaps bitter rivalry between optimistic aspirants. 
Adlai Stevenson controls part of the Democratic Party’s national organiza- 
tion now and doubtless will be the likeliest nominee. But Governor Averell 
Harriman of New York has a shrewd manager in the boss of Tammany Hall, 
an Italian named Carmine de Sapio whose reign on a traditional Irish- 
American political throne is a sign of the times. Senator Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee will not readily give up his presidential hopes. And there are others. 


Business Men in Office 


ENATOR KEFAUVER is trying hard to make himself the spear-head 

of a drive against business men in government and their alleged efforts 
to turn back into private hands the various public projects developed by the 
Roosevelt and Truman Administrations. Such an attack against business in 
government was effective during the depression. Whether it would work 
during a period of prosperity is doubtful. However, if it can be shown that 
the business men who hold high places in the Eisenhower Administration 
have been careless, greedy, or heedless of the proprieties in behalf of their 
private connexions, the consequences might indeed be severe. The Demo- 
cratic effort is to make this a major campaign issue in 1956 if nothing better 
comes along. 

Ever since the Eisenhower Administration came into office, its business 
leaders were open targets, sometimes only through a lack of political 
experience and astuteness. Thus when Charles E. Wilson, nominated to be 
Secretary of Defense, ‘was cross-examined cleverly about his relationship 
with the gigantic General Motors Corporation, of which he was President, 
he said, “What is good for General Motors is good for the country”. He 
added, almost sotto voce, “and vice versa”. The phrase seemed to equate the 
well-being of a corporation with that of the country, and to put the company 
first, especially when the “and vice versa” part was left off. Mr. Wilson only 
disposed of his substantial ownership of General Motors stock with reluc- 
tance. From then on, Mr. Wilson got into frequent verbal difficulties. There 
were occasional charges that he favoured General Motors unduly, but none 
of them was proved to the public satisfaction. His subordinate, Harold E. 
Talbott, was named Secretary of the Air Force. He too had to sell large 
blocks of stock in order to clear himself from “‘conflict-of-interest”’ statutes, 
which forbid any governinent official to transact business with any company 
in which he has an interest or from which he may draw profits. Secretary 
of the Army Robert Stevens had to sell his interest in his old family business. 
And so it went. For three years, the Democrats have hoped they could 
open a really serious gap in the group of Eisenhower millionaires. Now they 
have the Talbott case. When he and the others were selling their stock in 1952, 
Mr. Talbott was permitted to retain his partnership in a firm specializing in 
clerical efficiency. The Senate approved Mr. Talbott after he assured them 
that as long as he was in the government the firm would do no business with 
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companies “essentially” in defense work. Rumours reached the Senate 
Permanent Investigating sub-committee that Secretary Talbott had been 
using his governmental position to solicit business for the private firm, 
from which he draws $50,000 a year. At this writing the issue is inconclusive, 
with Mr. Talbott evidently guilty of a rather ineffective memory and some 
apparently evasive testimony, but not necessarily of either illegal or repre- 
hensible conduct. 

The Talbott case follows the Dixon-Yates affair. There, to make a long 
and complicated story short, the real issues are: (a) the curbing of further 
expansion of public electrical power development in behalf of private 
utilities; and (4) the relationship of business and financial leaders to the 
Eisenhower Administration in this process. Over a year ago the Administra- 
tion—at President Eisenhower’s personal direction—arranged a contract 
by which a private utility was to develop new power in the famous Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority area. Investigations with Senator Kefauver in the 
chair have uncovered that the executive of a major financial house was an un- 
paid consultant to the government while this arrangement was being made. 
It was the sort of episode that was not apparently illegal, but “looked bad” 
and was possibly ethically or morally unsound. It may also prove to be bad 
politics. 

These cases are the principal material yet to hand with which to charge 
the Administration with improper connexions with the “interests”. It is not 
yet a severely damaging position. But such cases—or others like them—might 
take a bad turn for the worse when all is known. An Administration which 


supports and believes in the integrity of private enterprise must be more 
spotless than Caesar’s wife. An Administration which seeks to turn over to 
private enterprise everything possible, must be sure private enterprise does 
its job effectively and with complete integrity. Political attacks on business 
men in government are bound to wax and the business men can only defend 
themselves if their slates are totally clean. 


Administration and Congress 


To Eisenhower Administration is getting a very unusual proportion of 
its legislative progress through Congress, which is on the verge of adjourn- 
ment. Matters which might have been almost fatally controversial between 
the President and the divided Congress have been turned by quite moderate 
compromises into near-unanimity. The President has got what he wanted in 
terms of a budget. His defense program, which involves unpopular cuts on 
the one hand and an unpopular reserve plan on the other, could have been 
a major defeat but has been turned into a moderate victory. The important 
point is that the Administration has remained in charge: it has not lost 
initiative or control to the Democratic majority in Congress. On matters of 
social legislation, such as an increase in minimum wages, or aid to education, 
or housing, or the extension of social security, or a great new highway pro- 
gram, it is basically the Administrations’ proposals which are being taken, 
modified slightly by Congress, and enacted into law. All of this inhibits the 
Democrats, in the presidential campaign next year, from making such issues 
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their own program with which to attack the Administration. The President’s 
political success indicates that his position remains squarely upon the center 
of gravity of American public opinion, retaining most of the Republicans 
who have nowhere else to go, and attracting a considerable number of 
Democrats. The difference between conservative liberals and liberal con- 
servatives is not very great. Here in the center is the great American majority. 

At long last, Congress has authorized a Commission of legislators, officials, 
and private citizens to make a responsible, non-political study of the whole 
problem of security and subversion. Had this only been done two, four, six, 
or even seven years ago, much hysteria, misunderstanding, and political 
demagoguery might have been minimized if not prevented altogether. 
Meantime, the courts have stepped in to dismiss the Lattimore indictments, 
and to insist that the State Department issue passports to American citizens 
with more regard for the basic right of the individual to travel. This is not 
all: the Department of Agriculture’s charges against Wolf Ladejinski are 
formally withdrawn. A federal judge orders that the findings of “reasonable 
doubt” in the security case of John Stewart Service be expunged from the 
record. The Department of Justice dispenses with the services of a number 
of its anti-communist informers. The Senate Internal Security Sub-committee 
holds that the Attorney-General’s list of subversive organizations has been 
“widely misunderstood and misapplied” and calls for an “intelligent re- 
evaluation”. Former Senator Harry Cain, who used to be a McCarthyite, 
defends the Fifth Amendment and denounces much in the whole security 
obsession. And it was the very Senate Committee on Government Operations, 
over which Senator McCarthy presided, which persuaded the Senate to 
provide for a commission to review the whole internal security program 
which it describes as often ineffective and unjust. 

From all this it will be seen that the American atmosphere is far clearer 
than it has been for some time. Politically, emotionally, and in terms of 
confidence, calmness, and dedication to responsibilities both domestic and 
international the nation has rarely shown a better balanced mixture. Economic- 
ally, we are in a period of unexpectedly high production and rich prosperity. 
The motor industry, which thought a badly protracted strike was quite 
possible, with a very poor second six months in 1955, has settled for a wage 
agreement which is socially interesting, not a severe economic burden as now, 
but with severely inflationary possibilities. The great steel industry, without 
a strike shut-down, has also settled for a substantial increase but probably 
not more than the economic tempo of the year justifies. Many have the 
feeling that the boom is too good to last and there are comparisons with 
1928. But the differences are more striking and valid. There is not the wide 
public speculation and hysteria of 1928, a significant part of stock equities 
is held by funds and semi-fiduciary bodies, and there are many controls, 
safeguards, and guarantees. There will doubtless be declines in our present 
pitch of economic activity but a crash seems pretty improbable. 


United States of America, 
August 1955. 














NUCLEAR ENERGY IN PEACE 


PROGRESS IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


jp tapes exhibition at Geneva last month on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy attracted the interest of nearly every country in the world. It is 
now generally realized that atomic energy is no longer merely a dream of the 
scientists, but a source of power which will quickly become important. It has 
come to the aid of the world just as supplies of existing fuels such as coal, 
oil and natural gas seemed likely to fall short of the demands being made 
on them. 

Nowhere is this appreciated more fully than in the British Commonwealth. 
As a source of power which is both mobile and competitive, nuclear energy 
holds out a great promise. For countries which have already reached a high 
standard of living, nuclear energy will enable them to maintain and increase 
it. But for the undeveloped countries without local supplies of coal or oil, 
nuclear energy at last offers some hope of alleviating the burden of poverty. 

The road towards the full exploitation of nuclear energy passes many 
milestones. There is something like an inevitable progression which has to be 
followed by each country. The first stage, which has been reached by most 
of the main Commonwealth countries, is the creation of an Atomic Energy 
Commission by the government with the aid of the local universities. This 
is usually followed by the dispatch of a mission of qualified scientists to 
Britain or to America for consultation. A few scientists will be sent to work 
in the British laboratories and research establishments, so that they can re- 
turn home and spread knowledge of nuclear energy in their own countries. 
At the same time as these contacts are being made, special encouragement 
will be given to young science students. A mineralogical survey will be 
undertaken to discover local supplies of nuclear materials such as uranium 
or thorium. 

A major advance is made when a country decides to build a small research 
reactor. This will have no significance as a source of electricity, but enables a 
country to train students in the new techniques, and to investigate some of 
the many problems of design for a large-scale power station. Comparatively 
few countries, however, can point to sufficiently diverse and developed 
industries even to build a small research reactor. They must to a greater or 
less extent rely for equipment and for “know-how” on the United Kingdom 
or the United States. 

The next step is to build a large-scale nuclear power station and from there 
to develop an ambitious programme for electricity generation by nuclear 
power. ; 

Naturally, the various countries in the Commonwealth have achieved 
different stages along this journey; most advanced is Canada. Canada has a 
long history—longer indeed than Great Britain—in the exploitation of 
nuclear energy. It was at McGill University in the early days of this century 
that Sir Ernest Rutherford (who was born in New Zealand) developed his 
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work on radio-activity until he perceived, for the first time, how much 
energy was stored in the atom. And during the last war all British research 
in atomic energy was moved from Cambridge to Montreal. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the first reactor in the free world outside the United 
States was successfully operated in Canada in the autumn of 1945. Canada 
now has two research reactors, Z.E.E.P. and the larger N.R.X. reactor 
which started in July 1947. The new N.R.U. reactor, which will provide 
some of the best research facilities in the world, is expected to come into 
operation in July 1956. It will cost well over £12,000,000. These three re- 
actors all use natural uranium and heavy water as a moderator. They are, of 
course, research reactors to be used for a wide range of experimental investi- 
gation. They provide the foundation for Canada’s nuclear energy programme. 

If this were all, Canada would still be not only the leading Commonwealth 
country, but also one of the leading atomic powers in the world. Earlier 
this year, however, the Canadian authorities took another step forward. 
In March the Minister of Trade, Mr. Howe, announced a plan to build a 
20-megawatt power station in Southern Ontario. This was the result of an 
invitation sent to various Canadian companies last year to submit proposals 
to build such a power station. It is hoped that the station will be completed 
by the middle of 1958. The cost of nearly £5,500,000 is being borne by the 
Federal Government, the Ontario Hydro-electric Power Commission and 
the Canadian General Electric Company, which will build the reactor. 
Canada is thus off to a good start. Though this station is comparatively small— 
less than half the power of the British Calder Hall station—it is by no means 
merely a research reactor. 

Looking ahead, it seems to be generally agreed that Southern Ontario 
is the most likely area for the construction of further nuclear power stations. 
Here industry is most concentrated and fuel supplies most difficult. It may 
be a matter of surprise that nuclear power can be considered in a country 
with such ample supplies of coal, natural gas and oil. But in each case these 
fuels must be transported hundreds of miles before they can be used in 
Ontario. Again, it is well known that hydro-electric power is an important 
source of energy in Ontario. But according to estimates made by the Ontario 
Hydro-electric Power Commission there will be little water-power left to 
exploit by the end of 1962. Capacity will then be about 4,600 megawatts, 
whereas by 1975 nearly 10,000 megawatts will be needed. Nuclear energy has 
clearly a great future in Canada. 

Another interesting, though subsidiary, development in Canada is the 
possibility, foreshadowed in a series of agreements between the Canadian 
and American Governments signed in Washington on June 15, 1955, that 
atomic power stations may generate some of the electricity needed to operate 
the Distant Early Warning radar chain in the Canadian Arctic. These stations 
may, under the agreement, be built by the United States. 

These developments in Canada have, as yet, no parallel in the rest of the 
Commonwealth. But recently it has become possible to get a clearer view of 
progress in Australia. In July 1955 the Australian Government placed a 
contract worth some {£750,000 with a British company, Head Wrightson 
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& Co., for the design and supply of a large research reactor. This reactor, 
like the Canadian reactors, will be moderated by heavy water and will be 
built twenty miles south of Sydney. It will be used for research and experi- 
ment and for producing tadio-isotopes. The reactor is the basis of the five- 
year plan announced in October 1954 to develop atomic energy for industrial 
purposes in Australia. The plan will cost just over £4,000 

Until this plan was announced, Australia had not saeanend beyond the 
exchange of scientific missions and the posting of scientists to Harwell to 
contribute to and learn from British experience. Once again, however, the 
scope for nuclear energy is striking. The areas most likely to benefit first from 
nuclear power are those without hydro-power potential and far from the 
coalfields, such as South Australia, Western and Northern Australia. When 
nuclear power stations are available, there will be no lack of sites for them in 
Australia. 

Elsewhere in the Commonwealth developments are in the very early 
stages. Pakistan, for instance, set up an institute for atomic energy last 
January and is said to have received some help from the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. Nothing more, however, is known about 
developments there. In India it is hoped to build an experimental reactor 
at Trombay, near Bombay, within two years. The United States has agreed to 
sell some heavy water to India for use in this reactor. 

There are no plans as yet to build a reactor in South Africa. Scientists 
have, however, been sent to England to study developments and, as a result 
of these visits, it may be that South Africa is at this moment drawing up 
plans to exploit nuclear energy. 


Cost and Efficiency 


M*** people are still sceptical of the possibilities of nuclear energy as 
a competitive source of power in substantial quantities within the next 
generation. This is because the precise nature of the market for nuclear 
power stations is not fully appreciated. In the first place, there are many 
areas or entire countries, such as Britain, in which nuclear energy is an 
additional source of power that has come just in time to make up the 
deficiency in existing fuel supplies. The world’s demand for power con- 
tinues to grow rapidly. It is now a commonplace to point out that the 
consumption of electricity alone seems to double itself every ten years. In 
many cases, therefore, auclear energy represents the most promising solu- 
tion to a general power shortage. » 

In contrast, there is a second kind of market in which nuclear energy 
can exploit a particular situation for the first time. The outstanding advantage 
of nuclear fuel is that its cost of transport is negligible. In terms of the heat 
which can be produced, the fuel is “weightless”. It is this fact that has pro- 
voked speculation about the exploitation of mineral deposits in remote areas. 
The copper mines in Northern Rhodesia, the iron-ore deposits in Nigeria 
and the almost unexploited bauxite deposits in Western Australia have been 
mentioned as examples. For this type of situation smaller reactors of about 
5 to 10 megawatts are being developed. 
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In both these cases it is clear that the question of comparative costs is 
barely raised at all. There appears, in fact, to be no alternative to nuclear 
energy. In any case, there seems to be no doubt that nuclear power will be 
less expensive than conventional power. One of the astonishing features of 
the peaceful exploitation of atomic energy is that almost from its birth it was 
clear that it could be used to produce electricity almost as cheaply as coal. 

At the present moment it is best to use the figure of $d. per unit as the cost 
of electricity from a nuclear power station. This is already competitive with 
the cost of generating electricity from coal, but whereas coal is certain to 
become more expensive the cost of nuclear power will fall. The first nuclear 
stations will cost twice as much to build as a coal-fired power station. It 
seems likely, however, that within ten years the capital cost might be re- 
duced to about one-third above that of an ordinary power station. It is also 
expected that we shall be able to make further economies by burning nuclear 
fuels more efficiently. Within ten years there is every hope that it will be 
absolutely cheaper to generate electricity from nuclear power than from coal, 
in other words, even without the allowance at present made for the sale of 
the by-product plutonium to the military authorities. 

Even at the existing figure of $d. per unit, nuclear power would clearly 
be competitive now in many parts of the Commonwealth. For instance, in 
South Africa generating costs are }d. a unit in Cape Town and 14d. per unit 
in Port Elizabeth. In some parts of Australia electricity costs nearly 2d. per 
unit, and this is by no means exceptional. 

The real problem is simply how to build enough of these stations suffi- 
ciently quickly. It is almost certain that the United Kingdom will be the chief 
supplier for most of the Commonwealth countries. This is not only because 
it has the necessary assembly of metallurgical, chemical and engineering 
industries to produce a power reactor. More important, the United Kingdom, 
alone with the United States and possibly Russia, has the necessary facilities 
to process and reprocess nuclear fuels. 

Since the end of the war {100,000,000 has been spent on the fuel factories 
at Capenhurst, Springfields and Windscale. It is unlikely that any Common- 
wealth country will wish to duplicate these facilities. Though many of the 
Commonwealth countries have uranium or thorium, they cannot refine 
these metals beyond the elementary stages. For as long ahead as it is possible 
to see, uranium oxide, for instance, must be sent to the United Kingdom for 
the difficult and complicated treatment required to convert it into uranium 
metal. Moreover, these uranium metal fuel elements once burnt in a reactor 
must be reprocessed. Once again this will have to be done in the United 
Kingdom. 

There is much then to look forward to: a new export trade for Britain and 
a new source of power to raise living standards in the Commonwealth. It is 
good, too, that the successful development of atomic energy will only be 
most easily achieved if Commonwealth countries and the United Kingdom 
co-operate with each other. In contrast to many of the forces at work in the 


last few decades, nuclear energy should draw the Commonwealth countries 
closer together. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
THE GENERAL ELECTION 


HE General Election of 1955, which took place on May 26, was in many 

ways unusual. The Government of the day, which had been in power for 
four years, far from losing ground, increased its majority over all parties in 
the House of Commons from 18 to 60, an event without precedent since 
the late nineteenth century. The total poll was unusually small by post-war 
standards—76-8 per cent of the whole registered electorate as compared with 
82°6 per cent in 1951. Never before had so much energy and skill been ex- 
pended in predicting the result of a general election. For some weeks before 
polling day attention had been fixed on the public opinion surveys which 
purported to be capable of predicting the result. The newspapers offered ex- 
pert analyses of the factors, the attitude of the “lower middle classes”, and 
so on, on which, it was held, the contest would depend. It was announced 
as a scientifically established fact that any swing in votes which might take 
place would be spread evenly throughout the country, and, in broadcasting 
the results, the B.B.C. employed an “electronic brain” to assess what the 
final effect would be if the swing recorded at each stage remained constant 
in the succeeding stages. 

This interest in what was likely to happen was not equalled, as the low 
poll showed, by the zeal of electors to ensure that what they wanted should 
happen. It seemed that the historic function of the parliamentary system as 
an outlet for the nation’s gambling instinct had come into its own again. At 
first, the extreme apathy and sparseness of election audiences was explained 
by the popularity of political broadcasts on television, which enabled every 
political leader of note to display himself and, in one case at least, his wife 
as well, before a vast public, but later researches by the B.B.C. showed that 
even these attractions had fallen far short of the appeal of the popular music- 
hall programmes. 

This apathy served the Conservatives well. The election was won by 
Labour abstention, and it seemed to many that the reason for this was that 
a sceptical electorate, disinclined to take the trouble of voting at all, found 
that the Conservative programme made fewer demands on credulity than 
that offered by the Socialists. This view was supported by the failure of the 
Conservatives to win several marginal seats which by all the calculations 
they ought to have won, for it was in these constituencies that most effort 
had been expended by both sides to kill apathy. Socialist electors, stung by 
able Tory candidates into consciousness of the strength of the Tory position, 
and informed by the press for several weeks that the political destinies of the 
country as a whole depended on the results in their own constituencies, 
sometimes turned out e# masse to vote although they had taken little apparent 
interest in the campaign. The Radical tradition of East Anglia reasserted 
itself and, since the B.B.C.’s electronic brain had never been taught about 
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In both these cases it is clear that the question of comparative costs is 
barely raised at all. There appears, in fact, to be no alternative to nuclear 
energy. In any case, there seems to be no doubt that nuclear power will be 
less expensive than conventional power. One of the astonishing features of 
the peaceful exploitation of atomic energy is that almost from its birth it was 
clear that it could be used to produce electricity almost as cheaply as coal. 

At the present moment it is best to use the figure of $d. per unit as the cost 
of electricity from a nuclear power station. This is already competitive with 
the cost of generating electricity from coal, but whereas coal is certain to 
become more expensive the cost of nuclear power will fall. The first nuclear 
stations will cost twice as much to build as a coal-fired power station. It 
seems likely, however, that within ten years the capital cost might be re- 
duced to about one-third above that of an ordinary power station. It is also 
expected that we shall be able to make further economies by burning nuclear 
fuels more efficiently. Within ten years there is every hope that it will be 
absolutely cheaper to generate electricity from nuclear power than from coal, 
in other words, even without the allowance at present made for the sale of 
the by-product plutonium to the military authorities. 

Even at the existing figure of 4d. per unit, nuclear power would clearly 
be competitive now in many parts of the Commonwealth. For instance, in 
South Africa generating costs are 3d. a unit in Cape Town and 144. per unit 
in Port Elizabeth. In some parts of Australia electricity costs nearly 2d. per 
unit, and this is by no means exceptional. 

The real problem is simply how to build enough of these stations suffi- 
ciently quickly. It is almost certain that the United Kingdom will be the chief 
supplier for most of the Commonwealth countries. This is not only because 
it has the necessary assembly of metallurgical, chemical and engineering 
industries to produce a power reactor. More important, the United Kingdom, 
alone with the United States and possibly Russia, has the necessary facilities 
to process and reprocess nuclear fuels. 

Since the end of the war {100,000,000 has been spent on the fuel factories 
at Capenhurst, Springfields and Windscale. It is unlikely that any Common- 
wealth country will wish to duplicate these facilities. Though many of the 
Commonwealth countries have uranium or thorium, they cannot refine 
these metals beyond the elementary stages. For as long ahead as it is possible 
to see, uranium oxide, for instance, must be sent to the United Kingdom for 
the difficult and complicated treatment required to convert it into uranium 
metal. Moreover, these uranium metal fuel elements once burnt in a reactor 
must be reprocessed. Once again this will have to be done in the United 
Kingdom. 

There is much then to look forward to: a new export trade for Britain and 
a new source of power to raise living standards in the Commonwealth. It is 
good, too, that the successful development of atomic energy will only be 
most easily achieved if Commonwealth countries and the United Kingdom 
co-operate with each other. In contrast to many of the forces at work in the 


last few decades, nuclear energy should draw the Commonwealth countries 
closer together. 
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HE General Election of 1955, which took place on May 26, was in many 

ways unusual. The Government of the day, which had been in power for 
four years, far from losing ground, increased its majority over all parties in 
the House of Commons from 18 to 60, an event without precedent since 
the late nineteenth century. The total poll was unusually small by post-war 
standards—76-8 per cent of the whole registered electorate as compared with 
82-6 per cent in 1951. Never before had so much energy and skill been ex- 
pended in predicting the result of a general election. For some weeks before 
polling day attention had been fixed on the public opinion surveys which 
purported to be capable of predicting the result. The newspapers offered ex- 
pert analyses of the factors, the attitude of the “lower middle classes”, and 
so on, on which, it was held, the contest would depend. It was announced 
as a scientifically established fact that any swing in votes which might take 
place would be spread evenly throughout the country, and, in broadcasting 
the results, the B.B.C. employed an “electronic brain” to assess what the 
final effect would be if the swing recorded at each stage remained constant 
in the succeeding stages. 

This interest in what was likely to happen was not equalled, as the low 
poll showed, by the zeal of electors to ensure that what they wanted should 
happen. It seemed that the historic function of the parliamentary system as 
an outlet for the nation’s gambling instinct had come into its own again. At 
first, the extreme apathy and sparseness of election audiences was explained 
by the popularity of political broadcasts on television, which enabled every 
political leader of note to display himself and, in one case at least, his wife 
as well, before a vast public, but later researches by the B.B.C. showed that 
even these attractions had fallen far short of the appeal of the popular music- 
hall programmes. 

This apathy served the Conservatives well. The election was won by 
Labour abstention, and it seemed to many that the reason for this was that 
a sceptical electorate, disinclined to take the trouble of voting at all, found 
that the Conservative programme made fewer demands on credulity than 
that offered hy the Socialists. This view was supported by the failure of the 
Conservatives to win several marginal seats which by all the calculations 
they ought to have won, for it was in these constituencies that most effort 
had been expended by both sides to kill apathy. Socialist electors, stung by 
able Tory candidates into consciousness of the strength of the Tory position, 
and informed by the press for several weeks that the political destinies of the 
country as a whole depended on the results in their own constituencies, 
sometimes turned out en masse to vote although they had taken little apparent 
interest in the campaign. The Radical tradition of East Anglia reasserted 
itself and, since the B.B.C.’s electronic brain had never been taught about 
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the Roundheads, it was unable to provide for this in its calculations; in 
Lancashire the outbreak of unemployment in the cotton industry also reduced 
the Conservative swing. Those who had based their bets on a system had 
been inclined to predict a Conservative majority of 100 or more, but in the 
event the electorate vindicated its independence against the statisticians. 

The main feature of the Conservative campaign was emphasis on the 
administrative success of the Government in handling the nation’s economy 
and on its success in promoting peace, the last theme being much strengthened 
by the announcement in the course of the campaign that Russia was to be 
invited to a high-level Conference. Added to this was a perfectly defensible 
argument, decried as misrepresentation by the Left, to the effect that ration- 
ing would be an inevitable consequence of some Socialist policies, however 
much the Labour Party might dislike it. Much play was also made with the 
recent relations between Mr. Aneurin Bevan and his party leaders. Whether 
Mr. Bevan was more help to the Conservatives in the Labour Party or out of 
it was a matter of dispute, but the bewildering frequency with which he had 
seemed in the weeks before the election to exchange these positions created 
confusion in the minds of many who might have voted Socialist, and the 
proposition that, amid all the uncertainties of politics, Mr. Bevan was less 
likely to be Prime Minister if the Conservatives got in, had a simplicity and 
force which Conservative candidates were quick to exploit. 

The Socialist leaders also chose to conduct a quiet campaign, possibly not, 
as their opponents suggested, because they had much about which to be 
quiet, but certainly because they assessed the temper of the electorate cor- 
rectly. Subjects likely to expose party disunity had to be cut out, and this 
accounted for a great deal; nationalization had for a long time been thought 
démodé, and there was not much that could be offered in the way of welfare 
since the Tories had offered so much already. 

As a result of all this, the country escaped from the political deadlock 
which had existed since 1951 into what promised to be a period of stable 
government based on a majority large enough to be effective but not so 
large as to get out of hand. 


Strikes 


OE of the issues which had not been mentioned in the election campaign 
was that of industrial relations, but it was to occupy most of the Govern- 
ment’s attention during the first weeks of the session. The new stage of the 
history of industrial relations, the beginning of which was discerned in the 
last instalment of this survey, is one of conflict between unions rather than 
between unions and employers. The hopes that the differences between the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen and the National 
Union of Railwaymen, which had appeared before the general election, might 
be peacefully reconciled were rapidly disappointed, and at midnight on the eve 
of Whit Sunday the A.S.L.E.F. came out on strike. Its complaint was that 
the most recent increases in the rates of railwaymen had destroyed the pro- 
portion which previously existed between the wages of its own members and 
those of the N.U.R. It asserted that its members, which included the majority 
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of engine drivers, were men of exceptional skill entrusted with positions of 
extraordinary responsibility, and that, as such, they were entitled to higher 
rewards than those received by less skilled and responsible grades. The 
wage structure of the industry, they alleged, had been upset by recent in- 
creases, since, although their members had participated in these, they had 
done so on terms of equality rather than proportional equality. 

Confronted by these claims, the Transport Commission had to face the 
fact that to concede them would be to invite further claims from the N.U.R. 
which, if conceded, would become the basis for additional claims by the 
A.S.L.E.F. Negotiations accordingly broke down, and, for seventeen days, 
the strike continued. The engine drivers who belonged to the N.U.R. 
remained at work, and a much diminished service was maintained. The 
Government meantime preserved a strict neutrality, the main manifestations 
of which were continual offers of conciliation and two broadcasts by the 
Prime Minister, in which the grave consequences of continual industrial 
disputes were clearly but patiently described and an appeal made to the better 
nature of all concerned. 

Finally, an accommodation was reached which, at some cost to the country, 
enabled part of the claims of the A.S.L.E.F. to be met without provoking 
exorbitant claims by the N.U.R. Part of this agreement was brought about in 
direct negotiation; part arose from the arbitration, accepted by both sides, 
of Lord Justice Morris. The details of the agreement undoubtedly escaped 
most of the public and are of little intrinsic interest to those not immediately 
concerned ; in so far as they embodied a principle, it was the salutary one that 
wage increases should go to such members of the A.S.L.E.F. as were in fact 
particularly skilled and should be withheld from such as were not. The 
method of handling the dispute aroused some comment; clearly, the Govern- 
ment had progressed from the standpoint that its first duty, when confronted 
by the possibility of a strike, was to prevent it by appointing a tribunal, 
charged with the task of recommending the concession of the strikers’ 
claims. There seemed, however, to be something savouring of ineffectualness 
in the attitude of majestic impartiality which it had adopted instead. Some 
felt that a controversial question, like the appropriate differentials for workers 
in the railway industry, could not suitably be decided by a judge, and that it 
was to reach decisions of this kind that members of the Government re- 
ceived their salaries. The ultimate question of what would have happened 
had all concerned persisted in refusing to listen to the Prime Minister’s ap- 
peals for reasonableness was never put, a fact for which the Government 
clearly had cause to be grateful. 

An even more vivid illustration of the character of the new strikes was 
provided by the dock strike, which started on May 27 and lasted for six 
weeks. It is a hard thing for the community to have to buy off strikers by 
wage concessions, particularly when these concessions will automatically 
provoke further demands from other quarters; but it is far harder for the 
community to have to watch its arteries being cut by strikes which, in their 
nature, cannot be averted by any wage concession. The dispute between the 
National Amalgamated Stevedores’ and Dockers’ Union and the Transport 
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and General Workers’ Union was of this kind. The N.A.S.D. demanded 
representation on the bodies which fixed the distribution of work between 
dockers ; it had been denied this, however, ever since the Trade Union Con- 
gress had outlawed it for having seduced members of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union in the Northern ports. The strike which started in 
the North spread to London, and was eventually settled by an ungracious 
surrender by the N.A.S.D., which declared that it would continue to agitate 
for representation. 

The effect of these strikes on the economy became visible in the trade 
returns issued in July. They showed that the gap between exports and im- 
ports had widened in the first six months of the year to {455,800,000 as 
compared with {274,800,000 last year. Accordingly, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was obliged to announce further restrictions on credit and hire 
purchase to meet this situation. 


Parliament 


HE Queen’s Speech contained little calculated to excite bitter con- 

troversy. It was in essence a promise of sound administration. The first 
session of the new Parliament passed uneventfully; the main demands on 
ministerial ability, the strikes and foreign affairs, came from outside the 
House. There were few notable debates: the Government’s determination 
to cope with monopolies and restrictive practices, and the Opposition’s 
insistence that it should, formed the main domestic issue, but, since attention 
was confined to the restrictive practices of employers and none at all was 
given to those of Trade Unions, this question had an atmosphere of unreality 
about it which economists quickly observed. Debates on the economic 
situation and on foreign policy followed familiar lines, and were sober in 
tone. The Labour Party was free from the more dramatic disputes which 
had preceded the Election, but the resignations of Dr. Dalton, Mr. Shinwell 
and Mr. Chuter Ede from the Shadow Cabinet could not be effected without 
an unseemly wrangle concerning the relative degrees of senility of Dr. 


Dalton and Mr. Ede. The fact that the Front Bench indeed needed new 
blood emerged clearly. 


Great Britain, 
August 1955. 





IRELAND 


CHURCH AND STATE 


= the old days one of the stock objections to Irish self-government was the 
cry that “Home Rule means Rome Rule”. This slogan will no doubt be 
revived as the result of a recent pronouncement by Dr. Lucey, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cork. Speaking at a clerical congress in Killarney on 
April 12 he said that the Roman Catholic Church was not just a group among 
the many groups making up the State, but had a firmer and broader basis 
than any of them. The Bishops, he claimed, had intervened in the recent 
controversy concerning the Health Bill* on the higher ground that the Roman 
Catholic Church was the divinely appointed guardian and interpreter of the 
moral law and that the Bill was in certain essential aspects at variance with 
that law so that it was their duty to oppose it. “In a word”, he said, “their 
position was that they were the final arbiters of right and wrong even in 
political matters. In other spheres the State might for good reasons ignore 
the advice of the experts, but in faith and morals it might not.” This declara- 
tion, which naturally gave rise to considerable comment and controversy, 
may eventually serve a useful purpose. The validity of Dr. Lucey’s claim, 
indeed, deserves closer examination. The Roman Catholic position as re- 
gards the relationship between Church and State was clearly defined by that 
great Pope Leo XIII—“Church and State”, he wrote, “are twin authorities of 
whom neither obeys the other within the limits to which each is restricted 
by its constitution” (Encyclical Sapientiae Christianae, 1890). in other words, 
the State controls its own subjects in the pursuit of its own natural end, the 
temporal happiness of man, in all things where a higher right—existent because 
of man’s essential spiritual destiny—does not intervene. In all temporal 
matters, so long as they remain such, the jurisdiction of the State stands not 
only supreme, but alone. Moreover, although the Catholic Church claims 
that where in a purely Catholic country there is a collision between the views 
of the Church and those of the State concerning a mixed question, the 
subject-matter of which is neither purely spiritual nor purely temporal, 
the view of the Church must prevail, it also concedes that in a State com- 
prising diverse religions (as in Ireland) it cannot, in fact, make such a claim. 
Dr. Lucey’s definition of episcopal power would, therefore, seem to go 
much further than these clearly established principles permit or demand, for 
he claims on behalf of the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops that, in a State com- 
prising diverse religions, they are “the final arbiters of right and wrong, 
even in political matters”. That is to say, that in a question clearly more 
temporal than spiritual, namely the provision of free medical advice for 
mothers and children, the Roman Catholic hierarchy and not the legislature 
should make the final decision. It must also be pointed out that, even if his 
claim was sustainable, the Bishops, at least so far as Roman Catholics are 


* See THe Rounp Taste, No. 169, December 1952, p. 73, and No. 171, June 1953, 
p. 263. 
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concerned, are not the fima/ arbiters, for an appeal always lies to Rome 
against such a decision. At present we have, in fact, a free tuberculosis health 
service, a free fever hospital service; and, in three of the largest Dublin 
maternity hospitals, a free post-natal mother and infant service, to which no 
exception has been taken by the Catholic Church, but all of which violate the 
principle laid down by Dr. Lucey, namely that ““You have no right if you are 
a Minister of State, or a deputy, to inaugurate a so-called free health service 
and make medicine in effect a State monopoly”. Moreover, if “free health 
services” are a “wrong to the average person”, as Dr. Lucey claims, it 
seems pertinent to enquire why the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Great 
Britain have not forbidden their flock to use them. It would seem, indeed, 
as Mr. James Dillon, the Minister for Agriculture, wittily remarked during a 
recent broadcast, that “even Bishops are subject to original sin”! Dr. Lucey, 
one of the youngest of our Catholic Bishops, like many of his colleagues, 
was before his appointment a professor at Maynooth and he has had little 
or no pastoral experience. As was to be expected his pronouncement pro- 
voked a lively controversy in the press. One member of the Dail in a rather 
fatuous anonymous letter to the Irish Times was moved to declare that he would 
not accept dictation from the Bishops on matters of a political nature, even 
if it meant retiring from political life. But, he added, somewhat naively, 
that he was not signing his name because he did not wish to end his political 
career before it started! No more damning comment could be made on our 
political climate, for it is precisely this lack of moral courage that encourages 
such ill-considered episcopal pronouncements. Naturally enough Mr. G. B. 
Hanna, the Northern Minister of Home Affairs, quickly pointed out that 
Dr. Lucey’s claim that the Church was entitled to dominate political life 
provided a very cogent and unanswerable reason for the North’s refusal to 
surrender its rights. 

The whole question of the relationship between Church and State in a 
Western Europe faced by the decisive Communist challenge to Christianity 
is of vital importance. However Irishmen of different religions may differ 
as to the interpretation of Christ’s teaching, they must accept the fact that 
democracy, uncontrolled by the belief that all authority comes from God, 
eventually ends in a Hitler or a Stalin. But it is also necessary to remember 
that one must “render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s”. In practice 
political issues inevitably involve a complicated balancing of conflicting moral 
claims; freedom against order, the family against the community, the vested 
interest or organization against society, and so on. Their adjustment and 
reconciliation require the wisdom and skill which we call statesmanship. 
The theologian can as a rule only lay down general moral principles for the 
statesman’s guidance, and great religious leaders, like the Pope, are careful to 
do no more. When one tries to reduce a complicated question, such as is 
involved in the Health Bill controversy (which it may perhaps be pointed out 
was more concerned with doctors’ remuneration than with family rights), 
to a simple moral issue one is liable not to see the wood for the trees and 

consciously or unconsciously to favour the maintenance of the status quo. It 
therefore seems that the duty of the Christian Church in relation to the State 
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can be best discharged by seeking to create a constructive, rather than a 
critical, relationship between those charged with political responsibility and 
those charged with preserving the integrity of our moral life. Authoritarian 
ad hoc pronouncements on doubtful matters, even by Bishops, although 
naturally deserving of respect and consideration, are at most only obiter dicta 
and as such are certainly neither infallible nor binding. The issue is not in 
reality between Protestant and Roman Catholic, but between a false and a 
true view of the proper relationship between Church and State, concerning 
which all Christian teaching is in substantial agreement. It is natural, and 
indeed right, that the legislation and way of life of the Irish State should be 
guided and inspired by Catholic principles so long as these do not operate to 
deny or interfere with the religious opinions of others. We can in fact justly 
and proudly claim that during its thirty-three years’ existence our State has 
taken special care in its Constitution, its legislation, its patronage and its 
courts to safeguard and uphold such religious freedom. 


Our Emigrants in Britain 


eae attention has recently been directed to a serious aspect of the 
Irish exodus to Great Britain which more nearly and vitally concerns 
the Roman Catholic Church. The exact number of Irish workers crossing 
the Irish Sea is, owing to the absence of passport control or labour permits, 
very difficult to determine, but it is certainly not less than 20,000 a year. The 
census of 1951 showed that there were 720,000 Irish-born persons in Great 
Britain, and this figure has since grown by a further 80,000. Most of these 
are Catholics. There has for some time been an uneasy feeling concerning 
this unrestricted and unregulated invasion. Some time ago Mr. de Valera 
complained of the conditions under which many of these emigrants were 
living in certain English cities, but it was subsequently made clear that the 
British civic authorities concerned were not to blame for their unfortunate 
situation.* Last April a series of well-informed articles in the Manchester 
Guardian drew public attention to the sad plight of many young Irish girls 
landing in Liverpool, many of the youngest (some as young as 15) “with no 
work, no references and occasionally no money”, some hundreds of whom 
were pregnant. One social worker summarized the moral position in both 
countries by commenting that “Irish girls have the babies; English girls have 
the contraceptives”. These young girls are usually sent over by irresponsible 
employment agencies who, owing to the hopelessly inadequate licensing 
arrangements in both countries, can ply their trade with impunity. The Irish 
government departments concerned are now “examining” the matter and 
are “conferring” with a view to “promoting legislation if necessary”! It 
seems clear that some control should be exercised over the exit of girls under 
18 and that all employment agencies should be properly licensed and con- 
trolled. There is of course another, and a credit side, to this female emigra- 
tion from Ireland, for the British public services, particularly the hospitals 
and industry, have gained many excellent recruits from the older and better 
trained girls who seek employment in Britain. 
* See THe Rounp Taste, No. 165, December 1951, p. 62. 
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A more serious matter from a religious point of view is the reaction of 
these recent Irish emigrants to their new mental environment. This has 
raised serious problems for the Roman Catholic community in Great Britain, 
as was shown by a pastoral letter from Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of West- 
minster, published on Trinity Sunday. After a warning of the “‘difficulties and 
dangers” associated with the emigration to Britain of so many Irish men and 
women he pointed out that “immigration on so vast a scale had very great 
implications so far as the Catholic community is concerned”. Immigrants, 
he said, should “be well prepared for the conditions and circumstances of 
their new life” in which the Cardinal emphasized that, while the atmosphere 
was not hostile, they should be capable of defending the truths of their 
religion. He also announced that, in collaboration with the Irish hierarchy, 
it had been arranged to establish a special mission to the Irish in Great 
Britain composed of volunteers from all the principal religious Orders in 
Ireland. It is understood that these developments were the result of a serious 
confidential complaint made by the English Catholic hierarchy to their Irish 
brethren concerning the serious embarrassment to English Catholics caused 
by the unsatisfactory religious conduct of recent Irish emigrants to Great 
Britain. As a result of this communication the Irish hierarchy sent a special 
observer to Britain, who reported that about a quarter of these recent Irish 
emigrants abandoned their religion immediately on arrival in Britain, and 
another quarter soon after—and that nearly all of them were anti-clerical in 
their outlook. The missionary effort which Cardinal Griffin announced is an 
attempt to stem this formidable and ominous leakage. In further pursuit of 
this aim the Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy have just issued a joint pastoral 
letter. This pronouncement, after detailing the steps already taken to send a 
special mission to the Irish in Great Britain and asking for its support, pro- 
ceeds to recall the “notable part” that Irish emigrants have played in the 
past in “building up the Catholic Church”, and to dilate eloquently on the 
“dangers” to which Irish immigrants in Great Britain are now exposed. All this 
is, unfortunately, a rhetorical evasion of the real issue. The reluctance of these 
immigrants to practise their religion is due either to their ignorance of, or 
disbelief in, its tenets; or to their desire to escape from the puritanical and 
pharisaical atmosphere at home. Church and State must, however, share the 
blame, for our educational system is not, unfortunately, directed to the 
creation of character and integrity. If, as the pastoral complains, our emi- 
grants “lack devotion and resolution”, this faulty education is the real cause. 
What is far more serious than the alleged “dangers” in Great Britain is our 
people’s incapacity to deal with them. The missioners to the Catholic Irish 
in Britain will in fact be dealing with the effect not the cause. The remedy 


must be sought for and applied frankly and firmly in Ireland itself. It will be 
neither an easy nor a pleasant task. 


Political and Economic Developments 


R. SWEETMAN’S first Budget, introduced on May 4, proved a 
humdrum affair. Its main feature was an increase of 25. 6d. a week in 
old age and other pensions, and a small increase in the tax allowance for 
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children. He announced that the external payments deficit of £54 million 
was the smallest since 1946 and that, for the first time, there was a small 
dollar surplus. He also foreshadowed a new loan of £12 million. No relief 
was given to the ordinary taxpayer, who at present bears a disproportionate 
part of the national burden. Only one-eighth of the totally occupied popula- 
tion pay income tax. Indirect taxes, such as a graduated sales tax, would 
probably achieve as good results in a more equitable way, especially if they 
reduced income tax. Nor is the prosperity which the Minister hopefully 
predicted likely to improve the taxpayers’ lot, for it will principally benefit the 
farmers, who are virtually immune from taxation. The necessary progress of 
agriculture is retarded by the very low standard of general education, the 
failure of the politicians to agree on any consistent national policy for agri- 
cultural development, the absurdity of maintaining two ministries to deal 
with agricultural matters, the lack of organized marketing and the static 
condition of the co-operative movement. In the last issue of THE Rounp 
TABLE an analysis was accurately made of the serious difference between 
the agricultural estimates for 1929 and 1951 as compared with the practic- 
ally equal volume of production in those years.* It should, however, in 
fairness be pointed out that while the estimate for 1929 only amounted to 
£500,000 as compared with £13 million in 1951, the latter figure included 
food subsidies of over £9 million, and provision for land reclamation and 
farm building schemes amounting to over £3 million. The latter projects 
have of course not yet begun to show results. It should also be said that 
since 1929 the overhead costs of the Department have been materially re- 
duced. Nevertheless the total volume of production has not seriously in- 
creased. For the first time since 1941 a tiny increase has taken place in the 
number of those working on the land. Our budgetary position is not really 
satisfactory. For the past six years Budget deficits have gone beyond {10 
million, the last being £17 million in 1954-55. The only other country in the 
world which does not balance its Budget is the United States, where an 
expanding economy can be said to justify this course. As regards the balance 
of trade, Northern Ireland, ironically enough, is the only place to which we 
export more than we import from it. Our visible trade deficit went from 
£91 million in 1947 to a peak of £122 million in 1951 and now stands at an 
estimated {65 million. Invisible receipts from foreign investments, tourists, 
pensions and emigrants’ remittances (which in our economy are of more 
importance than in that of any other country) have fortunately reduced 
these figures. These invisible receipts and an American loan of £47 million 
have saved us from a serious financial crisis. Our industrial output increased 
by 2} per cent in 1954, but any resulting advantage is likely to be offset by the 
fifth series of demands for wage increases just launched by the trade unions. 
It is estimated that these, if granted, will add some £9 million to the national 
wage bill. They are not related to the cost of living figure. 


Ireland, 
July 1955. 
* See Tne Rounp Taste, No. 179, June 1955, p. 277. 
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INDIA 
MR. NEHRU’S TRAVELS 


FTER all the high-pressure reporting in the American press—and the 
ominous near-silence of the British press—it was good to see that the 
Indian who came back to his country after an extensive tour of the East and 
the West of Europe was none other than the Mr. Nehru we knew. One way 
of putting it all is that the Prime Minister travels a lot but derives surprisingly 
little from his travels; another is that wherever he may go he is not so innocent 
as to be swept off his feet. The Indian journalists who accompanied the 
Premier on his Russian tour are writing columns and columns of what they 
think they have discovered about the Soviet Union; by contrast, Mr. Nehru 
has said almost nothing—apart from a few familiar and courteous generaliza- 
tions accompanied by a number of very cautious reservations. He went, he 
was shown a good deal that others have not seen—and he was not conquered. 
That part of the American press which told its readers that Nehru should 
hereafter be treated as a fellow traveller did no good to Indo-American rela- 
tions: the campaign was treated here as not anti-Communist but simply 
anti-Indian. That the majority of the British papers played down the Indian 
Prime Minister’s trip to the Soviet Union (perhaps for no other reason than 
that there was not a great deal of what is considered hard news in Britain) has 
also been played up here as further evidence of the Conservatives’ tradi- 
tional antipathy towards India. 

The lesson for India, of course, is very different. The whole affair was 
treated here as “historic”, which epithet has lost all precise meaning. But 
there have also been headings like “Conqueror Returns Home”, and if on 
closer enquiry it was rather difficult to establish just what the Indian Prime 
Minister had conquered, the majority of the Indians were persuaded that the 
trip to the Soviet Union was in some unexplained way a triumph for India— 
and a sock in the eye for the United States. That Mr. Nehru was a guest of 
the United States long ago, that he was received there with as much cordiality 
and perhaps less official inspiration, that India continues to receive valuable 
aid from the United States—these are all forgotten at the moment—at least 
by the public. Mr. Nehru has not so far made a single reference to the Soviet 
Union which is of the least political significance. All he speaks of is the won- 
derful hospitality extended to him by the Government and the people; 
the rest bears a note of the extremest caution: “We have to develop in our 
own way”, “The conditions are different, and our methods have to be 
different too.” 

It can be argued with some reason that the conditions are not really so 
different as all that, that the kind of Russia Lenin, and later Stalin, set out 
to develop had in fact a number of things in common with the India Mr. 
Nehru inherited in 1947. It is also, at its lowest, arguable that if Mr. Nehru’s 
aims were in all respects identical with those of Lenin and Stalin he would 
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have been obliged to adopt the same very effective, if disgusting, methods. 
What Mr. Nehru means really is that, whatever the Russia of 1917 may have 
had in common with the India of 1947 in respect of objective conditions, 
India’s objectives as Mr. Nehru conceives them are very different. This is not 
a line of argument which even Mr. Nehru could put across to his vastly 
unlettered people. Hence his ceaseless emphasis on exaggerated differences 
between conditions in the two countries. If his audience were capable of 
asking their leader any question, the latter would probably have been worded 
thus: if there is so little that is common, what precisely are the things you 
say you have learned from your tour of the Soviet Union? The leader would 
not find it easy to answer so simple a question. 

With lessons having so insubstantial a relevance to internal affairs, there is 
inevitably a tendency to exaggerate the international significance of the 
Russian tour. At a recent reception in New Delhi, Mr. G. B. Pant, the Home 
Minister, strayed into a discussion on Geneva and said with immense self- 
satisfaction that the spirit that presided over the deliberations at the summit 
was the spirit of Mr. Nehru. The latter promptly got up and said that if 
there was any such presiding spirit at Geneva it was the shadow of the 
Hydrogen Bomb. Mr. Nehru would not like anyone else to say it, but he 
knows that his contribution to the recent and continuing relaxation of 
international tension is of the intangible kind. The consequent difficulty for 
the commentator (and also, one imagines, for Mr. Nehru) is that he finds 
himself uncomfortably poised between complacent exaggeration at home and 
seemingly deliberate non-recognition abroad—never quite knowing which 
to contradict first. Both pictures do, in fact, need considerable correction. 

Marshal Bulganin counted the Nehru visit to the Soviet Union as a factor 
in reducing world tension. He did so, one may be sure, for his own reasons, 
which, however, did not prevent the remark from being well received in this 
country. Mr. Nehru’s mission to Washington per Krishna Menon was less 
than successful, and he does seem to be getting on better with the East now 
than with the West (or the United States); but Sir Anthony Eden, if none 
else, must know how useful India’s contacts with the Communist world have 
been to Britain in helping her shape a more realistic policy to China than can 
be said for the United States. There is no clear evidence that Mr. Nehru’s 
visit to the Soviet Union had anything whatever to do with the West’s 
decision to meet the Russians at Geneva, but it is a measure of the importance 
Britain attaches to the Indian Prime Minister’s views that Sir Anthony Eden 
invited him to come to the United Kingdom for a discussion on his way back 
to India. It is no less a measure of Mr. Nehru’s friendship with the West 
(Britain in particular) that he accepted the invitation at some personal in- 
convenience. These are the facts which receive so little recognition in the 
United States, and her leaders may be mistaken in thinking that this attitude 
of apparent indifference to the Indian Prime Minister and of scepticism to his 
very genuine democratic bias has added nothing to the still considerable 
unpopularity of the United States in India. 

Whatever the trend of outside opinion of India’s contribution to peace, and 
inside opinion of her capacity to shape world events, there are welcome 
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signs of greater realism in the official assessment of both. Efforts were made 
in certain quarters that India should play a more active role in the Geneva 
meeting of the Heads of Government. It was being canvassed by an Indian 
correspondent in close touch with the Nehru family that India should send 
someone as an observer at Geneva, not merely to observe (it was implied) 
but to act as a go-between, much as Mr. Krishna Menon did at the Geneva 
conference last year which brought to an end the war in Indo-China. It is to 
the credit of Mr. Nehru that he resisted the temptation, and that he realized 
that it would have been beneath India’s dignity to hang around a Big Power 
conference. It is to be hoped that a further lesson has been learned from 
Geneva, which is that the current importance of India as a mediator is 
largely fortuitous, that the moment the United States and the Soviet Union 
decide to speak to each other direct, as they did at Geneva with considerable 
affability, India’s occupation is gone. Mr. Nehru is too peace-loving to desire 
an indefinite continuation of the present conflict so that India may continue 
to count, but it would be only human if the realization of this position came 
home to him with a touch of sadness. It will be all to the good if the realiza- 
tion brings with it the further lesson that a country’s international stature is 
dependent less upon the ideologies or policies it upholds than upon its 
physical capacity to make them effective. At least one important section 
of educated India was hoping that the Russian tour would teach him this 
elementary lesson. 

Politically, Mr. Nehru has already profited considerably from the tour. 
The Communist Party of India has now publicly pledged general support to 
Mr. Nehru’s foreign policy, and its continued claim to be the “revolutionary 
opposition” sounds pathetically unenthusiastic. The Cominform has not 
been liquidated, and the Russian promise of ideological non-interference 
does not mean much, but Mr. Nehru’s Russian trip has manifestly weakened 
the Communists at home, who until recently constituted the only opposition 
one needed to take seriously. As things stand now, the Communists are 
contradicted at every step by what the Russians say of Mr. Nehru and 
India. He can no longer be dubbed an Anglo-American agent, for Moscow 
says he has been working for peace. He can no longer be called a grinder 
of the faces of the poor and friend of the rich, because there is the Avadi 
resolution of the Congress declaring a socialistic pattern of society as the goal. 


The Second Plan 
UT the Avadi resolution, as was pointed out in an earlier dispatch, was 
vague in the extreme. Several drafts of a second Five Year Plan were 

before the country when Mr. Nehru left for the Soviet Union, and it was 

feared in some quarters that it is in this sphere that the influence of the Rus- 
sian pilgrimage might first make itself felt. There is no evidence of that either, 
confirming the earlier suggestion that tours abroad make curiously few and 
transient impressions on India’s allegedly impressionable Prime Minister. 

He still stands by the draft his Panel of Economists submitted to the Plan- 

ning Commission, and although there is not to be a final Plan until October 

or later this year, it seems fairly certain that the eventual Plan will be on the 
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lines of what the economists have suggested. It is an ambitious Plan. There 
are some who say it is too ambitious. 

Mr. Nehru had asked for free and full discussion on the various drafts of 
the second Five Year Plan. And he has got it. His absence from the country 
helped, for fewer might have spoken if he were about. Of these critics the 
most outspoken has been Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister of West Bengal, who ~ 
makes full use of a very able I.C.S. officer he has very close to him. Between 
the two of them they have challenged the very basis of planning in India, 
and one need not agree with everything they say to record gladly that they 
have done more to initiate discussion on so serious a subject than any other 
two individuals, Before we come to Dr. Roy’s criticism, it may be useful to 
have a look at what they are criticizing. 

Three papers have been circulated for consideration by the Planning Com- 
mission : one by the Statistical Institute, which is now famous as the Mahala- 
nobis Plan; the second by the Economic Divisions of the Central Finance 
Ministry and the Planning Commission; and the third by a Panel of Econo- 
mists. All three agree on achieving rapid development, and recommend a 
bold plan. Their estimate of the expected increase in national income in the 
next five years is that the per caput income which in 1955-56 is Rs. 282 should 
be taken to Rs. 334 in 1960-61. In order to achieve this, it is suggested that 
the rate of investment in the next five years is to be raised from 7 per cent to 
11 per cent of the national income. The total fresh investment required for 
new development works in the second five-year period will be Rs. 5,600 
crores, of which Rs. 4,960 crores is expected to come from domestic savings 
and Rs. 650 crores from foreign sources. Of the Rs. 5,600 crores, Rs. 3,400 
crores will be in the public sector and Rs. 2,200 crores in the private sector. 
It should be added here that the framers of the above plan had been specially 
directed by Mr. Nehru and the Planning Commission to concern themselves 
not merely with development but also with unemployment. It was desired 
that in the next five years the figure of total employment in the country 
should be raised from nine million to twelve million. 

Nobody, not even Dr. Roy, would wish to dispute the desirability of all 
the objectives listed above. The critics’ only case is that the plan is unrealistic, 
and they have several powerful arguments in their favour. There is, they say, 
almost no room for fresh taxation—unless you begin to tax such essentials of 
existence as food. Then, the margin for saving is also almost non-existent : 
there is nothing left after the barest essentials have been bought. Their other 
criticism is that the allocations of the draft Plan totally ignore current 
consumption. Barring part of the Rs. 950 crores allotted to agriculture and 
irrigation, and the Rs.300 crores to consumer goods, the investment of the 
rest of the Rs. 5,600 crores is unlikely within the next five years to add much 
to what is available for consumption. The rest of the argument relates to the 
familiar conflict between heavy industry and small-scale industry or consumer 
industry—and there is no evidence at all that Mr. Nehru will bring to the argu- 
ment any enlightenment he has received in Russia. He was “sold” to heavy in- 
dustry long before he was received by Khrushchev and Malenkov in Moscow. 
With no importance attached to’it, it may be mentioned in passing that the 
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debate was more than once clouded by McCarthyite suggestions that an 
ambitious statistician was handing over the country to Communism, this 
because Professor Mahalanobis has a few Russian advisers on his staff. 
There were several Americans too. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to say which assessment of the 
country’s material and spiritual resources is nearer the truth, the economists’ 
or Dr. Roy’s. It is possible that the Planning Commission is too optimistic, 
although its experience with the first Plan was that it had set some of its 
targets too low. It is equally possible that Dr. Roy, who is a better administra- 
tor than a mass leader, underestimates the capacity of the people for necessary 
sacrifice. More interesting is the suggestion (mentioned in a Delhi weekly) 
that there may be behind Dr. Roy’s criticism a certain fear that the Congress 
party may lose the next elections if people see no ready benefits from invest- 
ments already made and are, in the bargain, asked to make further sacrifices. 
There is nothing unworthy in the thought, inasmuch as political stability 
is an essential condition of economic progress and only the Congress can 
ensure it. But it would be absolutely “out of character” with Mr. Nehru to 
be guided by such considerations. He will be all for boldness in planning, 
and he can certainly carry the people with him much longer than any other 
leader. Whether there will be other physical resources to match the enthusiasm 
Mr. Nehru can doubtless generate is another matter. 


India, 
August 1955. 





PAKISTAN 
CONSTITUTIONAL PARADOXES 


F democracy is ultimately rehabilitated in Pakistan, it will be through a 

unique and bewildering process. The situation in the country is a colossal 
paradox. At one place political considerations force the pace of events to- 
wards evolving a democratic pattern of government; at another they check 
and halt it. A new Constituent Assembly, more representative of the people 
than its predecessor, has come into being. In East Bengal parliamentary rule 
has been restored with what some circles believe to be “indecent haste”. 
Meanwhile within a space of two months two provincial ministries, in the 
Punjab and the N.W.F.P., have been summarily dismissed at a time when 
both of them enjoyed the confidence of an overwhelming majority of the 
members of their respective legislatures. Contradiction has become one of the 
prominent features of the country’s political life. 

Perhaps such a phenomenon may not be unusual in a period of transition. 
Perhaps in a young State like Pakistan it is necessary to exercise a restraining 
influence until the politicians have come to realize that privileges and re- 
sponsibilities go together. The fact remains, however, that these develop- 
ments may have unleashed forces, helpful for the restoration of democracy, 
which in the course of time may be difficult to check. And if the politicians 
do not fail again and this last opportunity of putting the country on an even 
keel is not missed, it will indeed be a most fascinating study for students of 
politics to investigate the devious and intricate ways through which demo- 
cracy may ultimately get a firm foothold in the country. 

When the Federal Court gave its opinion, in May last, on the references 
made by the Governor General and held that the Governor General had the 
power to validate lapsed laws, until such time as a new Constituent Assembly 
decided about their validation, it not only resolved a national crisis, it also 
underlined the necessity of taking quick steps to bring the new Assembly 
into existence. As a result political activity in the country got a tremendous 
fillip. Power politics again came to the fore. In their bid to consolidate their 
positions, politicians made desperate manoeuvres. Sides were changed, new 
alliances forged and “traitors” became “great patriots” overnight. 

The first major development as a sequel to this increased political activity 
took place in East Bengal. The restoration of parliamentary life in the 
province came with dramatic suddenness. It was one fine morning in the 
beginning of June that the Pakistani Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammad Ali, 
suddenly landed in Dacca and within twelve hours had discovered that con- 
ditions were propitious for the installation of a ministry. The objections of the 
then Governor of East Bengal to taking such a step were ignored, the 
announcement was made and the sanction of the Governor General, who 
was then away in Europe, was telegraphicaliy sought. For the first time in 
the history of Pakistan a most unusual step was taken. Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
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Hug, who is still the leader of the United Front, which commands a majority 
in the provincial legislature, was allowed to nominate Mr. Abu Hossain 
Sarkar as Chief Minister of the province. In doing so the primary object 
was to appease public opinion in West Pakistan, although the official explana- 
tion was that “Mr. Fazlul Huq has decided to delegate his privilege to a 
nominee keeping himself free to devote his energies to questions of momen- 
tous consequences to the people and the country”. No one will be deluded 
for a moment into thinking that it is some one else than Mr. Huq who 
is at the helm of affairs in the province. In fact his pronouncements immedi- 
ately after the taking of office by the Sarkar Ministry do not leave any doubt 
whatever of his intentions. Mr. Hug, who at eighty-four, claims to be the 
world’s oldest statesman, has always been the most unpredictable factor in 
Pakistan’s politics, and there is nothing now to prevent him from asking his 
nominee to step down while he assumes the office of the Chief Minister. 

If there was widespread criticism of Mr. Ali’s action in East Bengal, it 
was not because the people of Pakistan begrudged the return of parliamen- 
tary rule in the province. What made the whole affair unsavoury was the 
way in which the Governor’s rule was lifted from the province. It left ample 
basis for unhappy interpretations. First of all it cannot be said that the step 
was taken in deference to either the wishes of the people, which had been 
given scant respect all along, or any other democratic conditions. Barely 
two months earlier the Prime Minister was convinced that the necessary 
pre-condition to the restoration of parliamentary life was a rapprochement 
between the United Front and the Awami League. But far from finding 
common ground the gulf between the two parties had further widened 
when the Premier arrived at Dacca. What made the whole episode all the 
more glaring was that the Law Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, who is the 
leader of the Awami League, was abroad at the time. Even conceding that 
new and compelling factors might have arisen in the meanwhile, it was in the 
fitness of things that Mr. Suhrawardy should at least have been consulted. 
But, as was freely reported in the press, Mr. Ali did not even consult his 
other Cabinet colleagues, went over the head of the East Bengal Governor, 
who resigned in protest, and quietly put power back into the hands of the 
“traitor” for whose overthrow, a little more than a year back, he had 
fervently solicited the nation’s support. 

It was, therefore, a logical question to ask the reasons for this sudden 
volte face. And there could be only one answer. Mr. Ali thought that in taking 
such a step he would not only ensure a seat for himself in the Constituent 
Assembly, with the help of the United Front, but would also be inflicting a 
crushing defeat on Mr. Suhrawardy, whose ambitions to become the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan were now common knowledge. It was no doubt a 
significant and major political victory for Mr. Ali, and for a time it seemed 
that his way for forming the new Cabinet at the Centre would be strewn with 
roses. In fact in some of his statements he was most sanguine that a Muslim- 
League-United-Front coalition at the Centre would of necessity be headed by 
him. But as later events proved it was an optimism which was rather pre- 
mature. In the ensuing elections to the Constituent Assembly, the Awami 
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League upset all calculations by bagging as many as 12 out of 31 Muslim 
seats in the province. It was, therefore, in a position to wield considerable 
influence, since no party in the Constituent Assembly has sufficient strength 
to have things its own way. It could not be ignored, and the bitter Awami 
Leaguers will have none other than Mr. Suhrawardy as the Premier of Pakis- 
tan if a coalition or national Government is formed at the Centre. Until, 
however, the hard bargaining that is now going on between the three major 
parties in the Constituent Assembly—the Muslim League, the United Front 
and the Awami League—is over, it is difficult to assess Mr. Suhrawardy’s 
chances for Premiership, but it is apparent that Mr. Ali is very far from 


having an easy time. 


Prospects of an Opposition 


O matter how important these developments may be in themselves, 
it is their likely repercussion on the country’s political life that is 
engaging the attention of shrewd observers. All sorts of interesting and far- 
reaching possibilities arise out of them. For instance, in case the tripartite 
negotiations now going on do not result in the formation of a national 
government at the Centre, and the Muslim League enters into coalition with 
either the United Front or the Awami League, one of these two parties is 
bound to go into Opposition. And though neither of them, even after getting 
the support of dissident groups and personalities from the western wing of 
the country, may be able to muster sufficient strength to overthrow the coali- 
tion government, it would be in such a formidable and strong position that 
it would not only be impossible but disastrous to overlook it. Such an 
eventuality may also lead to the formation of an opposition party on an all- 
Pakistan basis which will be a new feature in Pakistan politics. So far, 
except since a year ago in East Bengal, the country has been dominated by 
one single party, namely the Muslim League. 

The question that arises now is whether an Opposition party on a country- 
wide basis can be formed in the immediate future. Without the help of some 
divine agency it is difficult to forecast. The unexpected cannot be ruled out, 
but there is no gainsaying that conditions are obtaining now which could 
be exploited for such a purpose. In the Punjab, Sir Firoz Khan Noon, the 
dismissed Chief Minister, is bitter on the dismissal of his Ministry because 
he did not agree with the Centre’s list of the persons who were to be elected 
to the Constituent Assembly from his province. Though sides can be changed 
with equanimity and personal and party loyalty are words devoid of any sig- 
nificance, Sir Firoz Khan Noon can even now count on the support of 
some influential elements in the province. He has already resigned from the 
presidency of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League. 

It is in the N.W.F.P., however, that potentialities for the formation of an 
Opposition are the greatest. Hostility to the One Unit Plan had taken an 
acute turn in the province even before the dismissal of the Rashid Ministry for 
its failure to see eye to eye with the Central Government on the issue. Now 
the Red Shirt leader, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, and a prominent Awami 
Leaguer, the Pir Sahab of Manki Sharif, have declared in most unambiguous 
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terms their uncompromising attitude towards the plan. They insist that the 
question of West Pakistan’s merger is not an executive function of the 
Central Government, but is fundamentally a constitutional issue and should 
be decided in accordance with the wishes of the people, which can only be 
ascertained through a referendum. They fear that if One Unit comes into 
being it will be under the complete domination of the Punjabis. Already 
this Opposition has affected the progress of the plan. Preparations had been 
completed to bring about a Bill for the merger of existing provinces and 
States in West Pakistan, but these had to be given up till the adjourned meet- 
ing of the Constituent Assembly in Karachi on August 8. 

The Pir of Manki’s opposition to the plan may lead to a rift in the hier- 
archy of the Awami League, since its leader, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, has 
already committed himself to supporting it. His contention is that, if the 

plan is put through, it will not only mean that it will be easier for East 
Bengal to realize its cherished objective of provincial autonomy, it will also 
mean similar freedom for the western wing of the country. It would not be 
possible to give provincial autonomy to West Pakistan in case the existing 
boundaries remain intact. But this has not allayed the misgivings of the smaller 
provinces and States in West Pakistan and there are fears that even if the 
One Unit Plan is pushed through the Constituent Assembly, it will not mean 
the end of opposition to it in the N.W.F.P. and elsewhere and may lead to 
grave repercussions. 

Pakistan’s leadership is now facing its severest test. If it remains actuated 
by parochial considerations and continues to ignore larger and greater 
national interests, it will completely forfeit the little confidence that the 
people of the country still have in it. Some time ago the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, Mr. Mohammad Ali, said: ‘““We are on the threshold of great 
events.” A leading English daily has aptly taken up this saying with the re- 
mark that so far Pakistan has reached the threshold many times but always 
without crossing into that chamber called stability. 


Pakistan, 
August 1955. 





CANADA 


AN ADVANCING OPPOSITION 


HE second session of the 22nd Federal Parliament of Canada, which 

opened on January 7, was one of the longest on xecord and its most 
notable feature was that during its course the Progressive-Conservative 
Party, which is the official Opposition, made more progress than in any 
session, since Mr. Drew assumed its leadership in 1948, towards convincing 
the country that it was an effective political instrument and capable of pro- 
viding a satisfactory alternative administration, when the voters had become 
tired of the Liberals. For this advance in its fortunes the chief credit must be 
assigned to Mr. Drew, who in the earlier part of the session was absent con- 
valescing after a severe illness. But on his return he reinvigorated his parlia- 
mentary followers and, making the best possible use of the talent at his 
disposal, gradually wore down the ascendancy which the Ministry had been 
enjoying; he was also able to wrest from the C.C.F. the initiative as attackers 
of the Government, which it had often seized last session. Towards the end 
of the session the Progressive-Conservative Party drove Ministers frequently 
into awkward corners and even inflicted some real defeats upon them. The 
C.C.F., which still can show a higher average of parliamentary ability than 
any other party and much greater industry, were again active as critics of the 
Government, but the Social Crediters remained an inconsequential faction. 

The Speech from the Throne outlined a very comprehensive program 
of legislation, but it contained more amending Bills than new measures. 
Most of the Bills submitted were non-controversial and, while the parties in 
opposition were vigilant to criticize flaws in legislation and press for 
amendments, the proceedings in the early part of the session were reasonably 
harmonious. There was unanimous support from all parties for the recom- 
mendations of the report of a special committee of the Commons about 
reformations in its procedure; their adoption is expected to shorten iebates 
and accelerate the disposal of business. In the debates of the session wheat- 
marketing policy and unemployment bulked large, and one of the measures 
passed enlarged the benefits and scope of the system of unemployment 
insurance. 

The Budget pesented on April 5 by Mr. Harris, who had succeeded Mr. 
Abbott (now Mr. Justice Abbott of the Supreme Court) as Minister of 
Finance, revealed that he was a subscriber to the late Lord Keynes’s plan of 
cyclical budgets. For the fiscal year 1954-5 revenues of 4,107 million dollars 
set against expenditures amounting to 4,301 million dollars had left him with 
a deficit of 194 millions and he estimated that the existing structure of 
taxation would produce in the fiscal year 1955-6 revenues totalling 4,550 
million dollars. But he boldly proposed abatements of taxation, which would 
cost the Treasury 148 millions in the fiscal year 1955-6 and 207 millions in 
subsequent years; and, estimating revenues for 1955-6 at 4,202 and expendi- 
tures at 4,362 millions, he budgeted for another deficit of 160 million dollars. 
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Substantial abatements of both the personal and the corporation income 
taxes were proposed and the special excise tax on passenger motor-cars was 
reduced from 15 to 10 per cent; the similar tax of 10 per cent on tires and 
tubes was wiped out. The changes decreed in the tariff were unimportant, 
and during the debate on the Budget Mr. Harris was severely criticized by 
some Liberal protectionists for refusing help by higher tariffs to industries 
suffering from foreign competition. He also announced the appointment 
of a Royal Commission, whose members, now chosen and at work, will 
examine the economic prospects of Canada for the purpose of providing the 
Government with guidance about its policies. 


Troubles of Mr. Howe 


UT during the last month of the session the Government ran into serious 
trouble and had to admit damaging reverses. It started the longest and 
most controversial debate of the session, when it introduced a Bill designed 
to give permanent status to the Ministry of Defence Production, which had 
been established in 1950 to meet the emergency created by the Korean War. 
It had been placed in charge of Mr. Howe, the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, and he had been invested by the original Bill with very sweeping 
powers, tantamount to dictatorial authority over the whole national economy. 
The reluctance of the Opposition to acquiesce in the bestowal of such powers 
upon a Minister had been overcome by the insertion of a time limit, July 
1956, for the operation of the Bill, and Mr. St. Laurent had advocated this 
limitation on the ground that the indefinite continuance of some of the 
powers conferred on Mr. Howe was undesirable. 
No party objected to giving the Department a permanent status, but 
, when the text of the new Bill revealed an intention to perpetuate indefinitely 
the autocratic powers of Mr, Howe, both the Progressive-Conservative and 
the Social Credit parties raised strong objections. They argued that since the 
Korean War had ended and there had been a notable relaxation of international 
tension, there was no valid excuse for leaving a Minister with such arbitrary 
powers and removing most of the activities of an important department from 
the control of Parliament. They rang the changes upon the theme that the 
Bill was an unwarrantable invasion of the rights of Parliament and that a 
fundamental principle of democratic government was at stake. The defence 
of the Liberals was that Mr. Howe had made very sparing use of his arbitrary 
powers and had always employed them with wise discretion, and that, while 
there had been some easement of international tension, it had not reached a 
stage which would justify the elimination of powers essential for the efficient 
procurement of supplies for purposes of defence. The C.C.F. with some re- 
servations supported the Bill. But the parties opposed to the Bill would not 
accept this defence and proceeded to maintain a steady barrage of critical 
speeches and to intimate to the Government that they would resort to every 
device of obstruction, unless Mr. Howe was stripped of his arbitrary powers. 
In the debate Mr. Drew gave a very effective lead to his party with forceful 


well-reasoned speeches and skilfully employed the debating resources at his 
command. 
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It was an open secret in Ottawa that most of the Cabinet disliked the 
preservation of special arbitrary powers for Mr. Howe, but the latter, having 
suffered earlier in the session a serious rebuff, when the Cabinet rejected a 
plan for a trans-continental pipe-line for gas which he favoured, was not 
prepared to submit to a second humiliation, which would destroy the popular 
belief that he was the second most powerful Minister. So he remained 
adamant against any but some trivial concessions. However, the Govern- 
ment gradually discovered that public sentiment, as voiced by the press, was 
distinctly sympathetic to the Opposition’s championship of the right of 
Parliament to be supreme over Ministers. It could not afford to disregard the 
attitude of the Winnipeg Free Press, a very influential Liberal paper, which 
declared that the Bill was an indefensible violation of Liberal principles and 
thoroughly bad legislation and demanded its withdrawal or drastic amend- 
ment. When other powerful papers took a similar line, the Opposition was 
encouraged to continue its blockade. Then Mr. Coldwell, the leader of the 
C.C.F., announced that he had changed his mind about the perpetuation of 
Mr. Howe’s powers and now considered some time limit for them advisable. 
His pronouncement strengthened the hands of the Ministers, who were 
opposed to Mr. Howe, whom they managed to persuade that his position 
was untenable and was doing great damage to his party. So Mr. Howe went 
fishing, and Mr. St. Laurent, after conferences with Mr. Drew, announced 
that in the committee stage of the Bill it would be amended to impose a 
time limit of three years upon Mr. Howe’s powers; at the end of this period 
it would be submitted to Parliament for review. The Opposition at once 
accepted this compromise and the Bill was passed quickly through its re- 
maining stages in the Commons. The leaders of all the parties in opposition 
gave warm commendation to Mr. St. Laurent for upholding the supremacy 
of Parliament against the designs of a masterful Minister to override it, and 
the only dissentient from a similar chorus of praise in the press was the 
Montreal Star, which denounced the compromise as a humiliating surrender 
by the Government. 

Naturally the Progressive-Conservatives were jubilant over the success 
of their resistance to the Bill, but the Liberals say that it was a Pyrrhic victory, 
because Mr. Drew’s contribution to it has made his position as leader, which 
was being seriously challenged in some quarters, unassailable for the moment. 
In view of his unpopularity in Quebec and the West, he can never be a 
match for Mr. St. Laurent, who in the course of the debate delighted his 
supporters by giving a broad hint that he was ready to lead the Liberal 
Party in another election. 


Some Ministerial Personalities 


Bu during the past session Mr. St. Laurent failed to strengthen his claim 
to rank as one of Canada’s great Prime Ministers. His very attractive 
personality, his modest demeanour and his charming manners combine to 
make him a very ornamental leader of the nation, but he has continued to 
supply evidence that he entered politics too late in life to become an expert 
master of the arts of politics or a first-rate parliamentarian. His Liberalism is 
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of the same conservative brand as the creed of Lord Palmerston, who had an 
acute aversion from radical reforms and believed in the doctrine of guieta non 
movere. He has shown a deplorable lassitude about tackling problems like 
the reform of the Canadian Senate, which are crying to heaven for solution. 
Moreover, his speeches in Parliament have too much the flavour of cold legal 
arguments and his interventions in debates, in which a Prime Minister ought 
to have given an early lead to his party, were often delayed until they were 
far advariced and sometimes gave little guidance for the solution of the 
problem under discussion. But, despite these defects, his personality seems 
to retain the same fascination for the Canadian people as Palmerston in his 
later years had for the voters of Britain, and the electioneering value of his 
nickname “Uncle Louie” remains unimpaired. 

Of the other Ministers, Mr. Harris, by his excellent record in his new rdle of 
Minister of Finance and his skilful management of the House of Commons 
as its deputy leader, improved materially his prospects of succeeding Mr. 
St. Laurent as leader of the Liberal Party. Mr. Pearson continued to concen- 
trate his energies upon international problems, about which he wisely en- 
couraged debates, and to secure the support of all the other parties for his 
policies, except his refusal of recognition to the Communist Government of 
China, a move which the C.C.F. advocated. Mr. Martin, the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, enhanced his reputation by his competent 
handling of the distribution of the Salk vaccine for poliomyelitis in Canada, 
which was in happy contrast to the muddle about it in the United States; and 
of the three new Ministers, Mr. Marler, the Minister of Transport, proved 
the most valuable recruit to the Cabinet. But some casualities among 
ministerial reputations have to be recorded. Mr. Winters, the Minister of 
Public Works, could offer only very unsatisfactory explanations of certain 
deals in property sanctioned by his department, in which extraordinary 
generosity had been shown to faithful supporters of the Liberal Party. He 
was also involved in at least partial responsibility for an amazing blunder in 
connexion with a car ferry service between the mainland and Newfound- 
land, whose establishment was an item in the bargain for the island’s entry 
into Confederation. After the ferry had been built at a cost of over 11 million 
dollars and a larger sum expended on improvements of the harbour of Port 
aux Basques in Newfoundland, it was found that the ferry could only use this 
harbour at the risk of being battered against its piers during western gales, 
because the Federal engineers in their wisdom had obliterated at great 
expense an island at the mouth of the harbour, which had formed a natural 
breakwater. 

Then Mr. McCann, the Minister of National Revenue, stirred up a hornet’s 
nest for himself when he caused Premier Frost, on the eve of the election in 
Ontario, to repudiate one of his veteran supporters, Mr. James Dempsey, 
M.L.A., by disclosing to the former that Mr. Dempsey had broken the law 
by failing to report a large campaign contribution, which he had received 
some years before from a deceased lumberman called Drohan. The i 


Opposi- 
tion at once demanded that Mr. McCann reveal whether he had obtained his 
information in his réle as Minister of National Revenue or as a director of the 
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Guaranty Trust Co, which administered the Drohan estate. When, taking - 
cover behind the rules about official secrecy, he stubbornly refused to comply 
with this demand, the Opposition baited him unmercifully, until a plain hint 
from Mr. St. Laurent that he agreed with their contention that a Minister of 
National Revenue should not remain a director of a trust company, which 
had dealings with his department about income taxation and death duties, 
forced his resignation with a bad grace. 


Liberal Disappointments in Ontario 

$k of political sentiment were provided by provincial elections held 

during the summer in Ontario and Alberta. In Ontario the Progressive- 
Conservative Party, which had been in power since 1943, based its chief 
claim for a fresh mandate on the ground that its wise stewardship of the 
province’s affairs had produced unprecedented prosperity for it and a large 
expansion of its population. But the administrative record of the Frost 
Ministry had been marred by serious scandals in the Department of Highways, 
which had resulted in the resignation of the Minister in charge of it and the 
prosecution of a number of contractors. So both the Liberals and the C.C.F. 
labored strenuously during the campaign to make political capital out of 
these scandals, but the leadership of both was weak and they failed signally 
to shake the confidence of the voters in the personal integrity and administra- 
tive ability of Premier Frost. 

Mr. Frost, a quiet country lawyer who makes no pretentions to oratory 
but unfolds his views on current problems in plain homely language, has 
after seven years of office acquired a wonderful hold upon the respect and 
affection of the plain folk of Ontario and, since few of his Cabinet rise above 
mediocrity, his personal popularity was the main factor in enabling his party, 
which had carried 79 out of 90 seats in the election of 1951, to maintain its 
strength by winning 83 seats in the new legislature, whose membership had 
been enlarged by a redistribution Bill to 98. The result was a great disappoint- 
ment to the Liberal Party, for its managers made a special effort to revive its 
enfeebled strength in the legislature by persuading most of the 53 Liberals 
who hold Federal seats if Ontario to help in the campaign, but even with 
their assistance Mr. Farquhar Oliver, the Liberal leader, could only increase 
the number of his elected followers from 7 to 10. The C.C.F. also fared badly, 
being able to elect only three members, and their proportion of the popular 
vote fell, while a solitary Communist, who sat in the previous legislature, was 
defeated. The marked disparity between the number of Liberals holding 
Federal seats in Ontario, 53, and of their brethren in the provincial legisla- 
ture, 11, supplies fresh proof that nowadays many Canadian voters do not 
support in the provinces the party which they favor in the Federal field. 
Anyhow, for the moment the Progressive-Conservative party is firmly 
reinstated in power in Canada’s largest province. 

Social Credit on the Defensive 
|e the western province of Alberta the Social Credit Party, which has 


enjoyed uninterrupted power since its founder, the late William Aberhart, 
led it to an unexpected victory in 1935, also sought a new mandate on the 
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strength of its administrative record. Thanks to the oil boom in the province, 
which had been an enormous stimulant for prosperity, and had enriched the 
local treasury by a generous inflow of revenues from royalties and leases, the 
Manning Ministry had been able to keep taxes low, reduce the provincial 
debt and spend money freely on public works. It was difficult for its divided 
opponents to challenge its claim that Alberta had never been so prosperous 
as under its rule. But it proved to be very vulnerable on other counts. 
Apparently the comparative freedom from criticism, which the Social Credit 
Ministries had enjoyed through their overwhelming majorities in all the 
legislatures elected since 1935, had bred laxity in political morale and ad- 
ministrative standards; as a result the parties in opposition found themselves 
in possession of abundant ammunition for laying grave charges of malad- 
ministration and corruption. During the last session of the legislature the 
disclosure that two Social Credit members of the legislature, Mr. Lee and 
Mr. Landeryou, had leased to the Government a building, at what was rated 
the very generous rent of $2,215 per month, forced them to resign their 
seats and they had the effrontery to stand for re-election. Furthermore an 
allegation by Mr. Harper Prowse, the provincial leader of the Liberal Party, 
that a substantial number of Social Credit members had forfeited their seats 
by securing loans from local branches, which the provincial treasury operates, 
worried Premier Manning so much that he announced that he would seek a 
vote of confidence through a dissolution. 

The campaign that followed was one of the bitterest in the history of 
Alberta, and Premier Manning and his supporters had the novel experience 
of finding themselves on the defensive throughout its whole course. No 
sooner had they tried to answer one charge of the Opposition—not always in 
convincing fashion—than another was levelled at them, and before polling 
day there was a flood of damaging evidence that Mr. Manning and his 
colleagues had been believers in the Biblical prescription “Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” Since in provincial elections in 
Alberta the system of proportional representation is operated in the two 
chief cities, Edmonton and Calgary, and the single transferable vote in the 
rural division, the final result of the polling, which took place on June 29, 
was not available for a fortnight; but the full tally disclosed that the 
Social Crediters, who had carried 52 out of the 61 seats in the legislature in 
1952, had been able to hold only 37 seats and that Mr. Maynard, the Attorney 
General, and two other Ministers had been defeated. Mr. Prowse, a very 
promising politician, who had been the most effective exposer of the 
Ministry’s sins, reaped his reward in the shape of an increase of the Liberal 
strength in the legislature from 3 to 15; and he can count upon the co-opera- 
tion of the two C.C.F, members, and a catch of independents with various 
labels, who were elected. 

The erosion of popular support, which produced this result, indicated 
clearly that a very substantial number of former supporters of the Social 
Credit Party accepted the validity of the charges about maladministration 
and corruption. To his credit Premier Manning has summoned the new 
legislature to meet in August and his weakened Ministry will be faced for the 
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first time with a formidable Opposition, which will press home its charges 
and try to uncover more scandals. He has promised a thorough investigation 
of them, but he has not improved his position by his strange conduct in 
readmitting to his party after their re-election the two discredited Social 
Credit members whom he had disowned during the campaign. Obviously, 
if the Manning Ministry cannot secure acquittal of most of the grave accusa- 
tions brought against it, the outlook for the whole Social Credit Party will 
become very black. Many years have elapsed since its leaders, although they 
control the provincial governments of both Alberta and British Columbia, 
have made any serious effort to give practical application to the financial and 
economic theories associated with the name of the late Major C. H. Douglas. 
The chief stock-in-trade of their appeal for converts has been that their party 
is always scrupulously careful to nominate as its candidates only upright 
God-fearing Christians of irreproachable character. 

Taking their cue from Premier Manning, who is an assiduous lay preacher, 
many of the Social Credit politicians are in the habit of opening their 
meetings with a prayct and imparting a flavour of religious evangelism to 
their speeches. The voters are told that, wherever the Social Credit Party is 
placed in power, it will introduce standards of political morality and 
administrative honesty hitherto unknown in North America. But, if it is 
proved beyond doubt that in Alberta, where the party originated, a sub- 
stantial number of the politicians who have advertised themselves as patterns 
of virtue are of the same common clay as Canadian politicians of other 
stripes, and in some cases burdened with more than the average share of 
human frailties, then future claims about the lily-white purity of the Social 
Credit Party are apt to be received with mirthful scepticism by the public. 
As an opponent of Socialism and defender of free enterprise, it cannot hope 
to compete successfully with the Liberal and Progressive-Conservative 
parties and accordingly, if its professions of moral superiority are proved to 
be hypocritical, it may well be doomed to speedy decay and oblivion. On the 
assumption that such will be its fate, and in light of evidence that the C.C.F. 
is losing ground, optimistic Liberal and Progressive-Conservative politicians 
are now predicting an early restoration of the two-party system, which pre- 
vailed in Canada from 1867 to 1921. 


Canada, 
August 1955. 








SOUTH AFRICA 


AN UNHAPPY SESSION 


b  pemominysaerh > has been prorogued until next January after a five-months’ 
Session which was dominated by the Appeal Court Quorum and Senate 
Bills. Immediately before the Easter recess the Minister of Justice, Mr. 
Swart, announced that the Government had decided to increase the number 
of Judges on the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court from six to 
eleven. The Bill which followed provided for a quorum of five judges to hear 
civil and criminal appeals, and a full bench of eleven judges to hear cases 
where the validity of any Act of Parliament was questioned. As there had 
been no public demand by the judiciary or the legal profession, it was at 
once assumed that the proposed change was inextricably linked with the 
constitutional difficulties of the Government in respect of the Coloured vote 
and the so-called sovereignty of Parliament; and this assumption was sub- 
sequently confirmed by Mr. Swart during the Second Reading of the Bill. 

Although it was stated in the Speech from the Throne on the opening day 
of the Session that Parliament would, at the appropriate time, be asked to 
give consideration to the separate representation of voters and the question 
of the sovereignty of Parliament, it was not until Mr. Swart’s announcement 
of the proposed Appeal Court changes that the pattern of the Government’s 
plans to achieve their twin objectives began to unfold itself, although even 
now the full extent and scope of those plans have not been revealed. 

Mr. Swart, in seeking to justify the increased quorum in cases concerning 
the validity of an Act of Parliament, admitted that this provision affected 
what he described as the “so-called constitutional crisis”. The point at 
issue, he said, was how the crisis arose and what caused it; and he then pro- 
ceeded to argue that the Nationalist Government had accepted and given 
effect to a decision of the Appeal Court in 1937—the case of Ndlwana v. 
Hofmeyr—whete it was held that Parliament was free to make any law in any 
way it chose, and that the Courts had no testing rights in respect of any 
laws. When the Appeal Court overruled this decision in 1952, in the Govern- 
ment’s view the Court became responsible for the so-called constitutional 
crisis. Parliament must know what its powers are, so ran the argument. It 
must know how it may make the laws it is entitled to make. Without that 
there would be chaos and anarchy in the government of the country. For 
these reasons, Mr. Swart concluded, the Government did not accept the 
consequences of the 1952 decision and planned to take steps to “restore the 
sovereignty of Parliament”. By the sovereignty of Parliament the Govern- 
ment—according to Mr. Swart—meant the position which existed im- 
mediately after the decision of the Appeal Court in 1937. 

What Mr. Swart did not explain—and the omission was not remedied by 
Mr. Strydom or Dr. Dénges, Minister of the Interior, both of whom inter- 
vened in the debate—was how the Government proposed to have the 1937 
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decision of the Appeal Court restored. The Opposition naturally concen- 
trated on this lack of full information, pointing out that the question was 
vital in deciding whether this was a genuine Bill to strengthen the Appeal 
Court and increase its quorum, or whether it was a spurious measure tainted 
with political considerations. The furthest Mr. Swart was prepared to go in 
lifting the veil of secrecy was to say, in replying to the Second Reading 
debate, that the Government planned more legislation to end the constitu~ 
tional deadlock, and that the Appeal Court Quorum Bill was part of their 
plan. He declared that they did not intend to introduce any legislation to 
repeal the 1952 judgment; other legislation was contemplated which, if 
queried, would have to be tested by a quorum of the Appeal Court as laid 
down in the Bill. Not only in the parliamentary debates was deep concern 
showh about the unwisdom of involving the Bench, however indirectly, in 
a political dispute. A former Judge-President of the Free State Provincial 
Division, for instance, stated in a letter to the press that no government 
should appoint any member of the judiciary in such circumstances as to cast 
doubt in the mind of the public as to the integrity of the judiciary. Similar 
views were expressed by a former Chief Justice and members of the Bar. 
But despite all protests, the Government insisted on proceeding with the Bill, 
and Opposition amendments were duly voted down. 

The discussions in Parliament made it clear that the Government, while 
not agreeing with the 1952 Appeal Court decision, were now prepared to 
accept it but were determined to circumvent it. But how this was to be 
achieved began to be revealed only when the provisions of the Senate Bill, 
published a few days after the Appeal Court Quorum Bill had been forced 
through the Senate, startled a public which by now was becoming almost 
inured to political shocks. 


The New Senate 
AX with the Court Bill, the news of the proposed dissolution and reconstitu- 
tion of the Senate was given to the public through the exclusive medium 
of two or three Nationalist Party newspapers. On the morning of May 12 it 
was announced that the Government would dissolve the Senate by December 
31, 1955, that all existing Senators with the exception of the four Native 
representatives would then vacate their seats, and that a new Senate would be 
constituted upon an entirely new basis. The old system of equal representa- 
tion for each of the four Provinces, as well as election by proportional 
representation, was to go. The practical effect of these changes, which have 
now obtained legislative sanction, is illustrated by the table on the next page. 
These figures show that, with the reconstituted Senate, the Government will 
command at a joint sitting of both Houses a total of 171 supporters against 
a combined Opposition of 77, i.e. 5 more than a two-thirds’ majority. 
Public reaction to the Government’s Senate proposals was immediate and 
spontaneous. Indignation, soon mounting to anger, swept the country and 
reached a dramatic point when, four days later, a protest against the legisla- 
tion was handed to the press by 13 Pretoria professors and senior lecturers. 
The protest, which stated that the signatories were registered members of the 
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Nationalist Party or Nationalist in their sympathies, broke new ground in 
the Senate Bill controversy. It was not an attack by political enemies, but 
a candid statement of opinion by friends who must have searched their hearts 
long and anxiously before deciding to offer a public rebuke to the Govern- 
ment which in general they supported. There is no doubt that the stand taken 
by them was as effective as it was unexpected; and there were some harsh 
words said about them by the more extreme Nationalist supporters in 
university and other circles. Mr. Strydom brushed them aside by suggesting 
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In addition, there are 4 Native In addition to the 4 Native Represen- 
Representatives, making a tatives, this gives a total of 89 
total of 48 Senators. Senators. 

The Government command the The Government will command the 
support of 30 of these Sena- support of 77 of these Senators 
tors, giving them a majority against a combined Opposition of 
of 12 over a Combined 12, a majority of 65. 

Opposition of 18. 


The party strengths in the House of Assembly are: Nationalist Party, 94; United Party, 
51; Conservative Party, 6; Labour Party, 5; Liberal Party, 2; Independent, 1; total, 159. 


that they were not true Nationalist patriots, while the Transva/er—of which 
the Prime Minister is the Chairman of Directors—expressed surprise at the 
“insufferable temerity” of the “13 erring professors and lecturers” and 
declared that their action and their timing of it had left a “bad stench” 
among the Nationalists of the country and among the thousands of Nationalist 
students and ex-students of the University. It must be added, however, that 
there were other Nationalist supporters, including the Professor of History 
at Potchefstroom University who, while not agreeing with them, defended 
in the best Voltaire tradition the right of the 13 to free speech and deplored 
the “hysterical outburst” which their criticism had evoked. 

~ An interesting minor controversy was revealed in the correspondence 
columns of Die Burger, the Cape Town Nationalist morning newspaper. 
In an interview with the Tramsvaler—Mr. Strydom’s mouthpiece in the 
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Transvaal—Mr. Louw, Minister of Finance and of External Affairs, had 
expressed his disapproval of the action of University professors, whose 
salaries were subsidized by the State, in taking part in “an organized political 
campaign’”’. This prompted Professor J. C. de Wet, Dean of the Faculty of 
Law at Stellenbosch, to write a letter to Die Burger condemning Mr. Louw’s 
statement as “incomprehensible and in contrast to his assurance that he 
grants a university teacher the right to air his personal views on political 
questions freely”. Professor de Wet then made the following observations : 


Every person has the right to take part in a political campaign as long as he 
does not break the law of the land. Who pays him and what his calling is does not 
come into consideration. Why must university professors be treated any dif- 
ferently from other people? Because of the State’s contribution to university 
finances, university teachers surely do not become the property of the State or of 
some political cock o’ the walk. The Minister accuses the teachers of taking part 
in a campaign with the purpose of rousing the feeling of the country against 
the Government—any Government. Surely it is permissible for any voter to 
rouse the feeling of the country against the Government. How else does one get 
tid of a Government—any Government? How else are political campaigns con- 
ducted? . . . As a taxpayer I have no objection to citizens—including university 
teachers and ministers of finance—taking part in political campaigns, but I do 
object to ministers of finance attempting to muzzle university teachers, whether 
they are United Party teachers or Nationalist teachers, or United Party ministers 
or Nationalist ministers. And finally I am, as a Nationalist, gravely perturbed 
that an important leader of the party—not any party, but the Nationalist party— 
can be so ill-considered in his political zeal. 


Mr. Louw replied to Professor de Wet in Die Burger and drew a further 
reply from Professor de Wet, whereupon the correspondence ceased. But 
the exchange of letters is not without significance and hope in the light of 
authoritarian tendencies which many people believe have been revealed by 
this Government, whose members appear to be increasingly impatient of 
criticism whether at home or abroad. It afforded refreshing evidence that 
even the strongest Nationalist supporters were shocked by what appeared 
to be official reproofs of the Thirteen for expressing views in conflict with 
those of the Government, even though they were not prepared to associate 
themselves with the terms of the Pretoria protest. 

What support the Thirteen can attract from the rank and file of Nationalists 
and Nationalist sympathizers is impossible to estimate. Nationalist party 
discipline is rigid and Nationalist thought well regimented. It requires a 
high degree of moral courage for any Nationalist to kick over the traces, 
for the concept of a united Afrikanerdom has been so firmly impressed upon 
every Party member that almost any form of criticism from within the fold 
is virtually regarded as political treason; and the social, economic and other 
sanctions which can be imposed are a severe deterrent to any potential 
dissidents. 

So far no other Nationalist supporters have come into the open. But it is 
generally accepted that many of them are unhappy about the Senate stratagem, 
and it may well be that the Pretoria professors have spoken for a large 
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Nationalist Party or Nationalist in their sympathies, broke new ground in 
the Senate Bill controversy. It was not an attack by political enemies, but 
a candid statement of opinion by friends who must have searched their hearts 
long and anxiously before deciding to offer a public rebuke to the Govern- 
ment which in general they supported. There is no doubt that the stand taken 
by them was as effective as it was unexpected; and there were some harsh 
words said about them by the more extreme Nationalist supporters in 
university and other circles. Mr. Strydom brushed them aside by suggesting 
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that they were not true Nationalist patriots, while the Transvaler—of which 
the Prime Minister is the Chairman of Directors—expressed surprise at the 
“insufferable temerity” of the “13 erring professors and lecturers” and 
declared that their action and their timing of it had left a “bad stench” 
among the Nationalists of the country and among the thousands of Nationalist 
students and ex-students of the University. It must be added, however, that 
there were other Nationalist supporters, including the Professor of History 
at Potchefstroom University who, while not agreeing with them, defended 
in the best Voltaire tradition the right of the 13 to free speech and deplored 
the “hysterical outburst” which their criticism had evoked. 

An interesting minor controversy was revealed in the correspondence 
columns of Die Burger, the Cape Town Nationalist morning newspaper. 
In an interview with the Transvaler—Mr. Strydom’s mouthpiece in the 
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Transvaal—Mr. Louw, Minister of Finance and of External Affairs, had 
expressed his disapproval of the action of University professors, whose 
salaries were subsidized by the State, in taking part in “an organized political 
campaign”. This prompted Professor J. C. de Wet, Dean of the Faculty of 
Law at Stellenbosch, to write a letter to Die Burger condemning Mr. Louw’s 
statement as “incomprehensible and in contrast to his assurance that he 
grants a university teacher the right to air his personal views on political 
questions freely”. Professor de Wet then made the following observations : 


Every person has the right to take part in a political campaign as long as he 
does not break the law of the land. Who pays him and what his calling is does not 
come into consideration. Why must university professors be treated any dif- 
ferently from other people? Because of the State’s contribution to university 
finances, university teachers surely do not become the property of the State or of 
some political cock 0’ the walk. The Minister accuses the teachers of taking part 
in a campaign with the purpose of rousing the feeling of the country against 
the Government—any Government. Surely it is permissible for any voter to 
rouse the feeling of the country against the Government. How else does one get 
tid of a Government—any Government? How else are political campaigns con- 
ducted? .. . As a taxpayer I have no objection to citizens—including university 
teachers and ministers of finance—taking part in political campaigns, but I do 
object to ministers of finance attempting to muzzle university teachers, whether 
they are United Party teachers or Nationalist teachers, or United Party ministers 
or Nationalist ministers. And finally I am, as a Nationalist, gravely perturbed 
that an important leader of the party—not any party, but the Nationalist party— 
can be so ill-considered in his political zeal. 


Mr. Louw replied to Professor de Wet in Die Burger and drew a further 
reply from Professor de Wet, whereupon the correspondence ceased. But 
the exchange of letters is not without significance and hope in the light of 
authoritarian tendencies which many people believe have been revealed by 
this Government, whose members appear to be increasingly impatient of 
criticism whether at home or abroad. It afforded refreshing evidence that 
even the strongest Nationalist supporters were shocked by what appeared 
to be official reproofs of the Thirteen for expressing views in conflict with 
those of the Government, even though they were not prepared to associate 
themselves with the terms of the Pretoria protest. 

What support the Thirteen can attract from the rank and file of Nationalists 
and Nationalist sympathizers is impossible to estimate. Nationalist party 
discipline is rigid and Nationalist thought well regimented. It requires a 
high degree of moral courage for any Nationalist to kick over the traces, 
for the concept of a united Afrikanerdom has been so firmly impressed upon 
every Party member that almost any form of criticism from within the fold 
is virtually regarded as political treason; and the social, economic and other 
sanctions which can be imposed are a severe deterrent to any potential 
dissidents. 

So far no other Nationalist supporters have come into the open. But it is 
generally accepted that many of them are unhappy about the Senate stratagem, 
and it may well be that the Pretoria professors have spoken for a large 
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number of hitherto inarticulate Nationalist fellow-Afrikaners. It is certainly 
clear that not all Nationalist supporters are enthusiatic about the Govern- 
ment’s Senate manceuvre. Some seek to excuse it on the principle that the 
end justifies the means. Die Burger, for instance, stated in a leading article on 
May 18 that “No right-thinking person can approve of the Senate Bill by 
itself. It is acceptable to Nationalists only as a possible means of ending the 
completely untenable position created by the United Party in relation to the 
Coloured vote.” Subsequently on May 28 Die Burger’s political correspondent, 
who under Dr. Malan’s régime was usually well informed, though he has not 
necessarily the ear of Mr. Strydom, stated his belief that the new Senate 
would not be permanent, adding that from the Nationalist side there would 
be the strongest pressure for a change. He went on to say that the Senate was 
being reconstituted for a specific purpose—to give the Government a two- 
thirds majority to remove the Coloured voters to a separate roll. 

From the seclusion of his Free State farm where he is now living in 
retirement Mr. Havenga, former Minister of Finance, also voiced his un- 
easiness. Referring to the Senate Bill, he said: “I cannot be happy about it. 
It may be constitutional but even Nationalists are not happy about it.” 





Fundamental Issues 


EF the light of all the evidence it is abundantly clear that the Coloured vote 
is not the real issue behind the Appeal Court Quorum Bill and the Senate 
Bill, and any suggestion that a compromise on the Coloured franchise can 
avoid a crisis is mere wishful thinking. Fundamental issues on which there 
is no room for compromise are at stake. Mr. Strydom has himself said that 
his determination to abolish the testing rights of the Courts is “uncompromis- 
ing and irrevocable”. 


Mr. Strauss, Leader of the Opposition, expressed the United Party’s views 
in these terms: 


The Coloured vote issue was being used by the Government as a false front 
behind which it sought to translate into reality its far-reaching plans to under- 
mine the constitution and the parliamentary system. They are busy creating a 
false emotional atmosphere of racialism and colour prejudice to achieve their 
real objectives. The public is now beginning to appreciate fully what the 
Government is really after. 

The two steps they have taken—the Appeal Court Quorum Bill and Senate 
Bill—are intermediate to the ultimate creation of an authoritarian republic and 
a one-party system of Government. Any compromise now would mean that 
farther demands would be made on the people of South Africa. The threats to 
our constitution, to our continued membership of the Commonwealth, and to our 
equal language rights are endless. 


These serious warnings were strenuously contested by Mr. Strydom during 
the second reading debate. But he had no qualms about saying why the Bill 
had been introduced. Unlike Dr. Dénges, who was in charge of the measure 
and who had sought to justify it on the ground that it was a genuine attempt 
to reform the Senate, nate admitted that the Bill was part of his 

vote and secure the sovereignty of Parliament. 


plan to deal with the Colou 
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But it was obvious that it was the attack on the constitution which was 
paramount. “I expressed my opinion in 1936”, said Mr. Strydom. “It is that 
Parliament cannot be bound by any entrenched clauses.” The Prime Minister 
had put the matter in a slightly different form in a speech at Bloemfontein 
last December when he declared that: “Since the passing of the Statute of 
Westminster South Africa has been sovereign, and is not subject to the laws 
of a Constitution that was created when South Africa was still a subject 
country.” 

Having disposed of the South Africa Act, Mr. Strydom flatly denied Mr. 
Strauss’s accusation that by creating a “monstrosity of a Senate” the Govern- 
ment were opening the way to a one-party State and an authoritarian 
republic. He then proceeded to deal with the rights of English-speaking 
South Africans, and repeated a confession of political faith which he stated 
he had read at a private reception at which a few hundred business and pro- 
fessional people were present—most of them English-speaking. 

The gist of the statement is as follows: 


Both sections are equally entitled to all that our country has to offer her chil- 
dren. Any attempt to detract from this must be regarded as an act of the greatest 
disloyalty to South Africa. Both sections are entitled, apart from the ordinary 
rights of citizenship, to attain and to enjoy what is essentially and primarily 
theirs, whether it be their language, culture or religion, to mention only a few of 
the spiritual and other possessions. 


The statement said that the Prime Minister pledged himself to adhere to 
these essentials. 

No one in Parliament has questioned the sincerity of that statement and it 
is accepted that the Prime Minister meant what he said. It was only natural, 
however, that he should be asked how he could reconcile this political credo 
with the Senate Bill and all its implications. To translate his beliefs into 
reality good faith is essential. The whole relationship between a Govern- 
ment and an Opposition in a free country depends upon good faith; without 
it, that relationship is contaminated and destroyed. But had there been good 
faith, he was asked, in respect of this Bill and the “further steps” which were 
threatened ? Was there good faith towards his fellow countrymen, whether 
English- or Afrikaans-speaking, who did not subscribe to the tenets of 
militant Nationalism? Was there not a tendency to regard as true Afrikaners 
only those who toed the political line? Were the Pretoria professors exer- 
cising “the ordinary rights of citizenship” when they protested against the 
Bill; if so, why were they so vehemently reproved by the Prime Minister’s 
own newspaper? 

And then some other specific questions were put to the Prime Minister to 
test the practical effect of his confession of faith. Would he, for instance, 
restore the Senate to its proper status if and when he achieved his avowed 
twin objectives? What was his programme in relation to these objectives? 
Would the Senate be used to create an artificial two-thirds’ majority to 
repeal the entrenched sections of the South Africa Act ? Would the Coloured 
vote be altered thereafter by a simple majority in both Houses? And was the 
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next stage the abolition of the Native Representatives in the House of 
Assembly ? 

There has been no answer to these questions, save from subordinate 
Nationalist politicians whose usual reply is that the Government knows what 
is good for the country—an answer which certainly seems to imply some 
degree of infallibility on the part of the Cabinet. Mr. Swart has indeed 
explained that the Government does not believe that it is in power by chance 
but by the will of God. And Senator de Klerk linked this Divine guidance 
with the introduction of the Senate Bill in a speech which led to some heated 
recriminations in debate and to the ordering of a United Party front-bencher 
out of the House during the third reading. 

The debate on the second reading of the Bill lasted for 484 hours, the 
second longest debate ever held in the Union Parliament. It ended with a 
continuous sitting of 29 hours and 8 minutes. The Government obtained the 
third reading by applying the closure, and the Bill was finally approved in 
the closing hour of the session by a government majority in the Senate as 
devised by the fathers of the constitution. 


A Constitutional Revolution 


INCE then it has received the Governor-General’s formal consent and 
become an Act of Parliament. By that Act of Parliament the Union of 
South Africa has suffered a constitutional revolution. Parliament, indeed, has 
so drastically altered its constitution that it is no longer the same Parliament. 
As has been seen, the Nationalists have provided themselves at one swoop 
with an artificially created two-thirds’ majority. They are thus able to force 
any policy or any doctrine upon the Union and its people, for the discipline 
of the Nationalist Party is such that in fact the whole elaborate machinery of 
parliamentary government is now an instrument at the disposal of the Cabinet; 
and the Cabinet is virtually dominated by five or six leading members. 

Opposition to Nationalist policies is still possible. But the Government 
are now firmly entrenched in Parliament, and the Opposition, if it is to be 
effective and produce zesults, will have to be concentrated upon the con- 
stituencies. In these circumstances it is generally felt that it is more than 
ever the duty of the combined Opposition groups to work as closely 
together as possible and to try to heal the divisions which have occurred since 
the last general election. 

One of these divisions took place in somewhat curious circumstances 
between the Second and Third Reading stages of the Senate Bill when Dr. 
Bernard Friedman, United Party M.P. for the Johannesburg constituency of 
Hillbrow, announced that he would resign his seat in the Assembly and fight 
a by-election over a dispute with the United Party about the eventual restora- 
tion of the Coloured vote to the common roll. Dr, Friedman had dissented 
from certain policy statements issued by Mr. Strauss which had been accepted 
by all other members of the party caucus. The only point of difference be- 
tween Mr. Strauss and Dr. Friedman was whether the party should commit 
itself unconditionally to the single measure of restoring the Coloured voters 
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to the common roll if it returned to power. Mr. Strauss found himself unable 
to give a categorical affirmative answer, for the fight for the retention of the 
Coloured vote on the common roll is a fight not only for this right but also 
for its entrenchment. Similarly the object of the Government is to destroy 
both the common-roll franchise and also all entrenchments. It follows, 
therefore, that if the machinery whereby entrenchments are made has been 
destroyed, it is difficult to see how re-entrenchment of the Coloured franchise 
can be effected. 

Having reaffirmed the United Party’s faith in a common voters’ roll .as 
being in the best interests of the Europeans, of the Coloured people and of 
South Africa as a whole, and after stating that the United Party stood by its 
pledges to the Coloured people, Mr. Strauss concluded his declaration with 
the following assurance: 


Therefore all that the United Party can in honesty promise at this juncture is 
that it will, on its return to power, do all it can to right the wrong in the best 
way open to it. 


Dr. Friedman, in a statement in the House, said that the crucial question 
was: Will the United Party restore the Coloured voters to the common roll 
on getting back into power? In his view the question admitted of only one 
answer, namely, that the United Party was morally obliged to say “yes”; and 
a non-committal reply could lend itself to only one interpretation, which was 
a clear abandonment of principle. 

Since then, despite attempts to dissuade him, Dr. Friedman has resigned 
his seat in Parliament; and, having refused to retract his charges against the 
United Party, his name has been removed from the party membership list. 
There is now a by-election pending in Hillbrow in which Dr. Friedman will 
be opposed by a United Party candidate. It is expected that the election will 
take place in September. 

The paramount need at present in South African politics is a strong and 
united Opposition. The post-war period has seen a similar situation in other 
parts of the Commonwealth where a once virile Opposition has begun to 
disintegrate through the frustrations and stresses of political defeat and 
divided councils. 

The 1955 session of the Union Parliament has been described as probably 
the unhappiest since Union. It has seen the Nationalist Government, after 
seven years of power, adopting a certain amount of political ruthlessness in 
seeking to consolidate that power and an increasing measure of exclusiveness 
towards those sections of the population who do not fully share their political 
faith. ; 


South Africa, 
August 1955. 
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STRATEGIC RESERVE IN MALAYA 





O* April 20 the Prime Minister outlined to the House the broad principles 
of Australia’s foreign policy. Inter alia, he emphasized the need for 
joint British Commonwealth precautionary defence measures in Malaya in 
view of the activity of militant Communism in South-East Asia. 


There is no doubt [he said] that, for years past, the Communists have been 
restrained from a major war by the democratic superiority jn nuclear weapons. 
We may, despite all honest efforts, become involved in a major war involving 
South-East Asia. In such a war it would be essential for us and for our South- 
East Asian friends to have as deep a defence as possible.* 


Adverting to the support that resistance to Communist aggression in the 


Manila Treaty area was entitled to expect from more advanced militagy 
Powers, Mr. Menzies asked: 


does any true Australian believe that we can sit back and leave this work of 
assistance, on what are, properly considered, our own frontiers, to be attended 
to by thousands of young men from Great Britain or from New Zealand or 
from the United States of America, as if it were their business but not ours?..- 
Responsibility for maintaining the peace is indivisible. We must do our share. 


To this end the Government proposed 


to contribute two destroyers or frigates, an aircraft carrier on an annual visit, 
additional ships in an emergency; an infantry battalion, with supporting arms 
and reinforcements in Australia; a fighter airwing of two squadrons and an air- 
field construction squadron to a strategic reserve to be stationed in Malaya. 


To this reserve the United Kingdom and New Zealand are also to make 
their several contributions. 


In the event of war [the Prime Minister added] we must be ready to contribute 
additional forces, which will probably be of the order of two divisions. An insular 
view of Australian defence would be the very definition of disaster. It is for 
this reason that the Government has quite deliberately adopted a policy which 
may be a new one for Australia in time of peace, but which every other modern 
nation, at risk, has long since regarded as elementary. 


Anticipating that the defensive measures he had described would be 
denounced as “a gross interference with Malayan rights” and as, in effect, 
the old weapons of “imperialism” and “colonialism”, Mr. Menzies was at 
pains to insist that “we are not forcing ourselves upon Malaya”, that the 
commitments contemplated “‘are just as much in the interests of Malaya as 
they are in the interests of Australia”; that “the people of Malaya will wel- 
come such military arrangements as will help to preserve their present and 
their future freedom”; that the representatives of the South-East Asian 


* P.D. (Hansard), New Series, H. of R., No. 1, pp. 44-54. 
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Treaty Organization, in conference at Bangkok, had applauded the Govern- 
ment’s decision. 
The Prime Minister was also able to announce that, in Washington, he had 
had “eminently satisfactory and comforting discussions” with the President 
and the Secretary of State and had been authorized by them to state that, in 
the event of an undertaking by Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand to 
station substantial forces in Malaya, the United States considered that 
effective co-operation with them by her was implicit in the Manila Pact. 
Five weeks before this ministerial statement was made, nineteen of the 
thirty-six members of the Federal Conference of the Australian Labour Party, 
meeting at Hobart, had determined the policy of the party in international 
affairs for the next two years. Two of the seventeen points in this determina- 
tion run as follows: 
(7) The Australian Labour Party is satisfied that the use of Australian 
Armed Forces in Malaya will gravely injure Australian relations with our Asian 
neighbours while in no way contributing to the prevention of aggression. --- 
(8) Labour policy is to oppose the use of armed forces in Malaya. 


Pursuant to these declarations, the official Opposition invited the House 
to reject the Government’s proposals to dispatch Australian Armed Forces to 
Malaya. 

In these days [said Dr. Evatt,* after referring to some intimations from Malayan 
sources of hostility to such Australian participation] the minimum requirement 
for the sending of Australian forces to another land is the express invitation of 
the people of that country to us to send troops there. 

I have talked in Singapore and in Kuala Lumpur with at least twenty people 
of different occupations and status in life about this matter [said the Minister for 

External Relations, in reply] and I did not get from any one of them expressions 

of anything other than relief that the forces coping with the Communist Chinese 

menace in the jungle were to be reinforced. There will be nothing but satisfaction 
over the arrival of Australian troops in Malaya. The only thing that stands in the 
way of Malayan independence, and menaces it, is Communism. 


Mr. Casey also directed attention to the “isolationism” which, he averred, 
has for many years been a distinctive thread in the pattern of the foreign 
policy of the Australian Labour Party. “This debate”, said a Labour mem- 
ber,t “has produced, in the House, the sharpest clash on foreign policy since 
the conscription debate of 1916.” “The fundamental question”, said Senator 
McCallum,t with that “clash” in mind, “now is whether we shall throw over- 
board for ever the old fetish of no service outside Australia and proclaim for 
all time that Australia is in the team, whatever the consequences.” In the 
result the proposal was adopted by fifty-five votes to forty-one. 

On June 15 the Prime Minister announced that the Australian Second 
Battalion would be stationed in Penang and that units of it would engage in 
anti-terrorist operations on the mainland. He also stated that two Australian 
destroyers would be directed to Malayan waters and that plans were pro- 
ceeding for the dispatch of Air Force units to Malaya. 

We are anxious [he said] to see self-government established in Malaya at the 

* Ibid., p. 501. t+ Mr. Allan Fraser. t Senate No. 1, 1955, p- §9- 
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earliest possible moment, and to that end we are ready to resist the Communist 
bandits (who) are doing their best to delay the granting of independence to the 
people of Malaya. This decision allowing the use of forces against terrorists will 
not [he added] permit their use in relation to any civil disturbance or in the 
international affairs of the Federation or Singapore. 


This decision exemplifies the major change in defence strategy in this 
country since the end of the last world war. Our participation in Korea, 
S.E.A.T.O. and Malaya are stages in the transition towards greater concen- 
tration on the Asian field. 


Imprisonment by the House of Representatives 


N June 10, 1955, the House of Representatives had occasion for the first 
time in its history to exercise a power conferred on it by Section 49 of 
the Constitution. This section reads as follows : ““The powers, privileges and 
immunities of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, and of the 
members and the committees of each House, shall be such as are declared by 
Parliament, and, until declared, shall be those of the Commons House of Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom, and of its members and committees, at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth.” 
The occasion of the exercise of the power was the unanimous finding by 
a non-party Committee of Privileges of the House of Representatives that 
Raymond Fitzpatrick, the owner, and Frank Browne, the editor of a small 
newspaper circulating in the electorate of Reid, Sydney, had been guilty of a 
serious breach of privilege in that, by statements in this newspaper, they had 
made a deliberate attempt to impute corrupt conduct, as a member, against 
Mr. Morgan (the Labour member for Reid) with the express purpose of 
discrediting him and silencing him. The unqualified admissions of these two 
persons when under interrogation by members of the non-party Committee, 
before which they had appeared on request when no charges against them 
had been preferred, established their offence beyond shadow of doubt. 
The Prime Minister defined the issue: 


A defamatory act of itself would not attract the operation of the Committee 
of Privileges or the action of Parliament itself. But, in this case, the attacks made 
by these two persons were designed to intimidate and silence Mr. Morgan in 
respect of some matters in this Parliament, in other words, to prevent him from 
carrying out his duty to his constituents. This is where privilege comes in. 


Mr. Menzies accordingly moved that they should be imprisoned until 
September 10, 1955, or the earlier prorogation or dissolution of Parliament, 
unless the House should sooner order their discharge. 

Participants in the ensuing debate differed only as to the nature of the 
punishment to be inflicted. Dr. Evatt proposed, as an amendment to the 
Prime Minister’s motion, that a substantial fine should be imposed in each 
case. At no stage did he then suggest the deferment of any punitive action 
pending the declaration by Parliament, under Section 49, of its powers, 
privileges and immunities, and determination by it of the processes whereby 
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such privileges should be protected and enforced. The House of Commons 
has not imposed a fine in such circumstances since 1666 and, in the result, 
the amendment of the Leader of the Opposition was rejected by fifty-three 
votes to sixteen and the motion of the Prime Minister was approved by fifty- 
five votes to twelve in the case of Fitzpatrick and by fifty-five votes to eleven 
in that of Browne. One hundred and twenty-one members were entitled 
to vote. 

These decisions of the House of Representatives, and the broadcast pro- 
ceedings that preceded them, evoked the liveliest interest throughout the 
Commonwealth and were the subject of diverse comment. One of the two 
men summoned to the Bar tendered an abject apology. The other, who, in 
addition to being the editor of the newspaper in question, is the author of 
“a privately circulated digest for busy people” entitled Things I Hear, offered 
no apology but seized the opportunity to assail, as “a travesty of British 
Justice”, the whole procedure which had led to his being before the Cham- 
ber. His strictures, regarded in the abstract, commanded considerable atten- 
tion. They also released a flood of uninformed and misdirected criticism. 

The controversy centred about the power rather than the privilege that the 
power had been invoked to protect. The one was regarded with tenderness, 
the other with jealousy, especially as the freedom of two citizens had been 
so markedly invaded. Neither before the Committee of Privileges nor at the 
Bar of the House was either of these men allowed the assistance of counsel. 
It was to this denial of legal representation, together with the fact that the 
press was excluded from the meetings of the Committee and that the persons 
who came before it were not permitted to cross-examine, either personally 
or by counsel, those who bore witness against them, that the editor in ques- 
tion objected in his address to those who, in his case and that of his employer, 
were both jurors and judges. Nor was he slow to emphasize that, had they 
been indicted before an ordinary court, they could have sought a change of 
venue were they of the opinion, as on this occasion he was, that those who 
had to find as to the facts and to pass judgment even had already decided 
against him. 

By laying stress on these points, Frank Courtney Browne promoted the 
cause of public education in such recondite matters. As long ago as 1908 a 
committee, presided over by the late Sir John Quick, an eminent constitu- 
tional authority, concluded that “the ancient procedure for punishment of 
contempt of Parliament is generally admitted to be cumbersome, ineffective 
and not consonant with modern ideas and requirements in the administra- 
tion of justice”. This Committee recommended that the national Parliament 
should so provide by legislation under Section 49 of the Constitution that 
alleged infractions of the privileges of Parliament would be dealt with sum- 
marily, and in his discretion, by a Justice of the High Court, and that in the 
light of evidence on oath, presented in open court, the person charged having 
been placed on trial by a special order of the House affected, the case being 
instituted and conducted by, and in the name of, the Commonwealth 
Attorney General. In 1934 a Bill embodying some of the recommendations of 
the Quick Report was prepared by Sir John Latham, then Attorney General, 
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later Chief Justice of the High Court, but doubts of the wisdom of stripping 
the House of its power to enforce respect for its authority led to the abandon- 
ment of the measure. Those doubts persist both within and beyond the 
House. Many members have for long deplored the belittlement of Parliament 
and hope that such an exercise of its powers to protect itself as is now under 
review may setve as a salutary lesson to potential offenders. 

Nevertheless it may well be that such a power of arbitrary imprisonment, 
which the Commons themselves challenged when it was successfully asserted, 
in 1627, by Charles I and which, the King assenting, they outlawed in 1628 
by the second clause of the Petition of Right, should:now be withdrawn from 
Parliament itself. “It must be remembered”, said the Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench in 1849, “that privilege is more formidable than prerogative, 
which must avenge itself by indictment or information, while privilege, with 
one voice, accuses, condemns and executes.””* 

The proved subservience, in recent times, of parliamentary majorities to 
the dictates of “Leaders” and obscure juntas, the fact that, on this historic 
occasion, only 55 per cent of the House passed judgment, and the deliberate- 
ness with which some members then avoided the tellers, are, in themselves, 
sufficient to occasion disquiet in the minds of subscribers to Articles 39 and 
40 of Magna Carta.t 

An application for writs of habeas corpus, made on behalf of Fitzpatrick and 
Browne, was heard and unanimously dismissed by the seven judges of the 
High Court. Leave to appeal from this decision was unsuccessfully sought 
from the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which held that it had no 
jurisdiction to enquire into the mode in which the House of Representatives 
chose to exercise its statutory privileges. 





Legislation with Respect to “Objectionable Literature” 

ECENT amendments to certain State Acts relating to the distribution 

of literature were claimed by their sponsors to be necessary in order to 
safeguard the morals of the young. Members of Parliament vied with each 
other in anathematizing “horror comics”. Only a few asked for evidence to 
support the extravagant professions of the Ministers who introduced the 
Bills; only a few saw in such Bills a menace to adult literature; and only one 
Parliament, that of South Australia, dealt temperately with an admitted source 
of moral corruption.{ This legislature amended its Police Offences Act to 


* per Patterson J., Stockdale v. Hansard (1839). 

t 39. Nullus liber homo capiatur aut imprisonetur aut dissaisiatur aut utlagetur aut 
ullo modo destruatur, nec super eum ibimus nec super eum mittemus, nisi per legale 
judicium parium suorum vel per legem terre. 

40. Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus aut differemus rectum aut judicium. 

“39. No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned or disseised or outlawed or exiled 
or in any way destroyed nor will we go against him or send against him, except by the 
lawful judgment of his peers or [according to many translators, and] by the law of the land. 

“40. To none will we sell, to none will we deny or delay right or justice.” 


$ Western Australia has taken no legislative action since 1902. Literature there is still 
governed by 2 Edward VII, No. 14. 
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impose a fine of {100 on a first conviction for publishing indecent matter. 
No registration of distributors was introduced, nor was any sort of censor- 
ship board created. “Books and other matter of artistic or literary merit or 
books and other matter published in good faith for the advancement or 
dissemination of medical science” were specifically excluded from the defini- 
tion of “indecent matter” .* 

The next to act was Queensland, which introduced the modest definition of 
“objectionable literature” as literature which “(i) Unduly emphasizes matters 
of sex, horror, crime, cruelty, or violence, or (ii) Is blasphemous, indecent, 
obscene, or likely to be injurious to morality; or (iii) Is likely to encourage 
depravity, public disorder, or any indictable offence; or (iv) Is otherwise 
calculated to injure the citizens of the State”.t The Queensland Attorney 
General referred to “so-called comics, published in Australia, mainly in 
Sydney and Melbourne” as “that dark cloud of anti-Christian literature that 
now stretches from across the sea to this sunlit land of ours”, and to its 
publishers as “those who by these present means are seeking to destroy the 
very basis of our Christian civilization”. 

Harsh as the Queensland legislation appeared to authors and publishers, 
it paled before the Bill introduced in the Victorian Assembly a month later. 
The latter extends the definition of obscenity to include works unduly 
emphasizing sex, gross cruelty or horror, and requires the registration of those 
primarily responsible for distributing any literature in the State, certain 
technical, religious and allied literature excepted. Conviction of an offence 
carries with it the possibility of loss of registration, with subsequent suspen- 
sion from trading. 

In Tasmania, in December 1954, a Bill resembling the Queensland Act 
was passed, but with a more restricted definition of objectionable literature, 
viz. a publication consisting “in substantial part of pictures” which “(a) 
is of an indecent nature or suggests indecency; or (b) portrays, describes, or 
suggests acts or situations of a violent horrifying, or criminal, or of an im- 
moral nature’’.§ The Legislative Council of Tasmania limited the operation 
of this Act to three years, to enable Parliament to review it. 

New South Wales was the last State to move, and it was in New South 
Wales that the new legislation was most hotly opposed, both in Parliament 
and in the press. The Bill introduced was a copy of the Victorian Act. The 
Chief Secretary, Mr. C. A. Kelly, when bringing down the Bill, intimated 
that works of artistic or literary merit had been excluded from its provisions,|| 
but on examining it some thirty authors concluded that Mr. Kelly was astray 
in assessing his own Bill. They thought its definition of obscenity too wide 
and denounced its provision for the licensing of publishers because of the 
threat thus offered to the creative writer’s freedom of expression and even 
his livelihood. Their protest to the Legislative Assembly was published in 


* Police Offences Act, No. 55 of 1953, 8. 33. 

+ Objectionable Literature Act of 1954, s. 5 (1). 
+ Parl. Debs., Q., 1954, No. 23, pp. 1760-1. 

§ Objectionable Publications Act, 1954. 

|| Parl. Debs., N.S.W., 1955, No. 51, p. 2667. 
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the press,* and one of their number was permitted to appear before the 
Legislative Council to state a case on their behalf. In their denunciation of the 
Bill they were publicly joined by a former member of the Government and 
by eighty university teachers. The measure, as introduced, became law in 
April 1955. Up to the present no prosecutions have been launched, although 
the Chief Secretary, on March 2, 1955, asserted that failure to pass it would 
“create a grave national evil”.+ 

The confusion engendered by such conflicting State laws is a further cause 
of annoyance. It seems absurd that readers, writers and publishers of the one 
nation, sharing in the same culture, though happening to live on different 
sides of a State boundary, should be harassed by widely differing conceptions 


of obscenity. Overriding them all, as far as imported literature is concerned, 
is the Federal law. 


Transport and the Constitution 


N the last issue of THe Rounp Tanz there was a discussion of the effect 
of the decision of the Privy Council which held the States’ arbitrary 
system of licensing vehicles and their operators invalid in so far as it applied 
to inter-state transactions.{ Passing reference was made to the legislative 
attempts subsequently made by the States to retrieve their control over 
inter-state transport. Judgment was given in the High Court of Australia on 
June 9 last in a series of cases which had been brought to test the validity of 
this new legislation. This legislation differed from the earlier legislation in two 
main features, namely, in the additional limitations placed on the licensing 
authority and in the making of a charge for the use of the State’s roads. The 
High Court in each case held the legislation to be invalid as infringing 
Section 92 of the Constitution.§ 

While the earlier legislation was in force, licence fees were exacted and 
vehicles were seized in reliance upon its terms. When the legislation was held 
invalid the Governments were faced with substantial claims. The Govern- 
ment of New South Wales sought to meet this situation by passing the State 
Transport (Barring of Claims and Remedies) Act, 1954. A series of cases in 
which declarations were sought relating to the validity of this legislation 
came before the High Court of Australia. Judgment was delivered in these 
cases also on June 9. The Court held that the legislation by which it was 
sought to bar the claims and remedies was invalid. || 

Australia, 

August 1955. 

* Daily Telegraph, Match 9, 1955. 

T Parl. Debs., N.S.W., 1955, No. 52, Pp. 2720. 

+ Hughes and Vale Proprietary Limited v. State of New South Wales (1955), A.C. 241. 

§ Armstrong v. State of Victoria, 29 A.L.J., p. 157; Hughes and Vale Proprietary Limited v. 
State of Queensland, 29 A.L.J., p. 154; Nelson v. State of South Australia, 29 A.L.J., p. 165; 
Pioneer Tourist Coaches Pty. Limited v. State of South Australia, 29 A.L.J., p. 167; ef. Hughes 
and Vale Proprietary Limited v. State of Tasmania, 29 A.L.J., p. 168. 

|| Antill Ranger and Co. Limited v. Commissioner of Road Transport, 29 A.L.J., p. 171; 


Edmond T. Lennon Pty. Limited v. State of New South Wales, 29 A.L.J., p. 171; Deacon v. 
Grimshaw, 29 A.L.J., p. 171. 
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COMMISSIONER IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


O* June 3 the Minister of External Affairs (Mr. MacDonald) announced 
the appointment of Mr. Foss Shanahan, Deputy Secretary of External 
Affairs, as New Zealand Commissioner in South-East Asia with the personal 
rank of Ambassador. Mr. Shanahan will have the status of Commissioner for 
New Zealand in Singapore, the Federation of Malaya and British Territories 
in the area. He will also be the New Zealand nominee among the Council 
representatives in Bangkok who were appointed by the parties to the Manila 
Treaty to ensure continuing co-ordination of South-East Asia Treaty 
Organization activities between meetings of the Council. 

Mr. MacDonald said that the new appointment would fill a long-felt gap 
in New Zealand’s representation overseas. He thought that this country’s 
increasing interest and involvement in events in South-East Asia had made it 
imperative for New Zealand to be represented in a manner which would 
enable our views to be made known promptly and fully to the Governments 
of the area. While the Commissioner was being formally accredited at this 
stage only to the Governments of Singapore and Malaya, it was expected that 
atrangements would be made for him to be suitably accredited to other 
countries in the area. He is now on his way to Singapore to set up his head- 
quarters there. 

Recent New Zealand appointments to high diplomatic posts have been 
political, this being the first appointment of a career diplomat to such a 
senior post since the present Government came into office. Mr. Shanahan is 
the senior officer of the External Affairs Department who has been most 
closely concerned with Far Eastern matters in recent years, and government 
has wisely decided that the most experienced person available should be 
appointed to this difficult post. Mr. Shanahan is widely respected bothin New 
Zealand and overseas for his outstanding ability and high personal qualities. 


New Citizens 


bree nearly all New Zealanders are British subjects by birth, 
there has been significant immigration from foreign countries since the 
end of the the last war. Census records indicate that in the past the proportion 
of the foreign-born to total population has never exceeded 2 per cent; but 
since 1945 our foreign-born population has more than doubled, and it may 
now be nearing 4 per cent of the total population. Latest statistics indicate 
a sharp falling off in immigration from foreign countries, but it is still con- 
siderably in excess of the pre-war inflow. 

Adult aliens resident in New Zealand are required to register with the 
police and to notify changes of address; but this requirement does not apply 
to visitors from foreign countries if their stay in New Zealand does not 
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the press,* and one of their number was permitted to appear before the 
Legislative Council to state a case on their behalf. In their denunciation of the 
Bill they were publicly joined by a former member of the Government and 
by eighty university teachers. The measure, as introduced, became law in 
April 1955. Up to the present no prosecutions have been launched, although 
the Chief Secretary, on March 2, 1955, asserted that failure to pass it would 
“create a grave national evil”. 

The confusion engendered by such conflicting State laws is a further cause 
of annoyance. It seems absurd that readers, writers and publishers of the one 
nation, sharing in the same culture, though happening to live on different 
sides of a State boundary, should be harassed by widely differing conceptions 


of obscenity. Overriding them all, as far as imported literature is concerned, 
is the Federal law. 


Transport and the Constitution 
N the last issue of THz Rounp Tass there was a discussion of the effect 
of the decision of the Privy Council which held the States’ arbitrary 
system of licensing vehicles and their operators invalid in so far as it applied 
to inter-state transactions.t{ Passing reference was made to the legislative 
attempts subsequently made by the States to retrieve their control over 
inter-state transport. Judgment was given in the High Court of Australia on 
June 9 last in a series of cases which had been brought to test the validity of 
this new legislation. This legislation differed from the earlier legislation in two 
main features, namely, in the additional limitations placed on the licensing 
authority and in the making of a charge for the use of the State’s roads. The 
High Court in each case held the legislation to be invalid as infringing 
Section 92 of the Constitution. 

While the earlier legislation was in force, licence fees were exacted and 
vehicles were seized in reliance upon its terms. When the legislation was held 
invalid the Governments were faced with substantial claims. The Govern- 
ment of New South Wales sought to meet this situation by passing the State 
Transport (Barring of Claims and Remedies) Act, 1954. A series of cases in 
which declarations were sought relating to the validity of this legislation 
came before the High Court of Australia. Judgment was delivered in these 
cases also on June 9. The Court held that the legislation by which it was 
sought to bar the claims and remedies was invalid.|| 

Australia, 

August 1955. 

* Daily Telegraph, March 9, 1955. 

t Parl. Debs., N.S.W., 1955, No. 52, p. 2720. 

$ Hughes and Vale Proprietary Limited v. State of New South Wales (1955), A.C. 241. 

§ Armstrong v. State of Victoria, 29 A.L.J., p. 157; Hughes and Vale Proprietary Limited v. 
State of Queensland, 29 A.L.J., p. 154; Nelson v. State of South Australia, 29 A.L.J., p. 165; 
Pioneer Tourist Coaches Pty. Limited v. State of South Australia, 29 A.L.J., p. 167; cf. Hughes 
and Vale Proprietary Limited v. State of Tasmania, 29 A.L.J., p. 168. 

|| Antill Ranger and Co. Limited v. Commissioner of Road Transport, 29 A.L.J., p- 171; 


Edmond T. Lennon Pty. Limited v. State of New South Wales, 29 A.L.J., p. 171; Deacon v. 
Grimshaw, 29 A.L.J., p. 171. 
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COMMISSIONER IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


N June 3 the Minister of External Affairs (Mr. MacDonald) announced 

the appointment of Mr. Foss Shanahan, Deputy Secretary of External 
Affairs, as New Zealand Commissioner in South-East Asia with the personal 
rank of Ambassador. Mr. Shanahan will have the status of Commissioner for 
New Zealand in Singapore, the Federation of Malaya and British Territories 
in the area. He will also be the New Zealand nominee among the Council 
representatives in Bangkok who were appointed by the parties to the Manila 
Treaty to ensure continuing co-ordination of South-East Asia Treaty 
Organization activities between meetings of the Council. 

Mr. MacDonald said that the new appointment would fill a long-felt gap 
in New Zealand’s representation overseas. He thought that this country’s 
increasing interest and involvement in events in South-East Asia had made it 
imperative for New Zealand to be represented in a manner which would 
enable our views to be made known promptly and fully to the Governments 
of the area. While the Commissioner was being formally accredited at this 
stage only to the Governments of Singapore and Malaya, it was expected that 
arrangements would be made for him to be suitably accredited to other 
countries in the area. He is now on his way to Singapore to set up his head- 
quarters there. 

Recent New Zealand appointments to high diplomatic posts have been 
political, this being the first appointment of a career diplomat to such a 
senior post since the present Government came into office. Mr. Shanahan is 
the senior officer of the External Affairs Department who has been most 
closely concerned with Far Eastern matters in recent years, and government 
has wisely decided that the most experienced person available should be 
appointed to this difficult post. Mr. Shanahan is widely respected both in New 
Zealand and overseas for his outstanding ability and high personal qualities. 


New Citizens 


{. emmameane nearly all New Zealanders are British subjects by birth, 
there has been significant immigration from foreign countries since the 
end of the the last war. Census records indicate that in the past the proportion 
of the foreign-born to total population has never exceeded 2 per cent; but 
since 1945 our foreign-born population has more than doubled, and it may 
now be nearing 4 per cent of the total population. Latest statistics indicate 
a sharp falling off in immigration from foreign countries, but it is still con- 
siderably in excess of the pre-war inflow. 

Adult aliens resident in New Zealand are required to register with the 
police and to notify changes of address; but this requirement does not apply 
to visitors from foreign countries if their stay in New Zealand does not 
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exceed three months. Aliens may not vote at the parliamentary elections 
although, if ratepapers, they qualify for a vote at the local-body elections. An 
alien leaving New Zealand needs to obtain a re-entry permit if he wishes to 
return to this country. 

To become a naturalized citizen an alien must have resided in New Zealand 
for five years, be of good character, have a sufficient knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language and be sufficiently aware of the responsibilities and privileges 
of New Zealand citizenship. There were 24,066 aliens registered on March 31, 
1955, of whom about 8,000 would now be eligible for naturalization, while 
several thousand more will have the necessary residential qualification in the 
next year or two. Only 220 certificates of naturalization were granted in the 
year ended March 31. It is obvious from these figures that New Zealand 
citizenship has no great attractions for our foreign-born population. The 
reason for this may lie in the fact that the disabilities attaching to alien status 
are not unduly irksome. One factor in the situation may be that they are not 
liable for military service. There is no marked social discrimination against 
aliens, for New Zealanders are not aggressively conscious of the privileges 
of their status as New Zealand citizens and British subjects. While this is a 
praiseworthy attitude, it is desirable that both New Zealand citizens and 
foreign-born residents should be more aware of the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. For this reason a recent administrative decision to 
follow the example of Canada, Australia and the United States in conferring 
citizenship at a public ceremony, where practicable, is most welcome. The 
first of these ceremonies was held on May 24, when sixteen men and women 
from European countries swore the oath of allegiance to the Queen and 
received their naturalization papers at a function presided over by the Mayor 
of Wellington. A similar ceremony has since been held in Auckland. 

The campaigr to publicize the virtues of citizenship would have a greater 
appeal to prospective applicants for naturalization if an anomaly in our 

immigration laws were removed. As the law stands at present, a person who is 
not a British subject by birth and parentage requires a permit to enter New 
Zealand. This means that a naturalized New Zealander temporarily leaving 
New Zealand legally requires a permit to return to his adopted home. This 
permission is automatically given, in administrative practice, by an appropriate 
entry on the citizen’s New Zealand passport. The Minister of Immigration 
stated on July 2 that it is proposed to amend the Immigration Act by re- 
moving this requirement; but that other amendments to the Act were also 


contemplated, and it was desirable that all amendments required should be 
made simultaneously. 


Economic Trends 
zz... ptices in New Zealand have increased rapidly in recent years, 
the official index of consumer prices for the June quarter being 43 per 
cent above the level in the base period (first quarter 1949). Such an increase in 
retail prices in six years—an average of approximately 7 per cent per annum— 
is an evident sign of an uncomfortable degrec of inflation. Fortunately in the 
past year there has been a welcome easing in the pace of retail price increases. 
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The Consumer Price Index for the June quarter was 2-3 per cent above that 
for the same quarter of 1954—considerably below the average annual in- 
crease during the last six years. Import and export prices have both been 
more stable during the past year than in recent years; while there have been 
more goods in the shops with increasing retail competition, particularly in 
the consumer durables field. These factors have all contributed to the lower 
rate of increase in retail prices. The better supply of consumer goods has led 
to increasing pressure on government by business interests for the removal 
of price controls, but although a great many commodities have been released 
from control since the present Government came into office many consumer 
goods and services are still controlled. Government’s reluctance to follow 
the example of other countries and remove the last vestiges of this war- 
time control is probably due to the persistence of inflationary trends in the 
economy and the fear that removal of price control would be followed by 
embarrassing price increases. 

Our external trading position worsened in the financial year 1954-5. 
Dairy produce showed a slight increase—about 3 per cent—in volume of 
output in the production season, but prices realized overseas have fallen. 
Wool prices were slightly lower in the season just closed than in the previous 
season, but production increased by about 5 per cent to a new record level, 
with the result that our export income from wool will be up by about 
£5 million. Meat production increased and export prices have been 
reasonably satisfactory. Our total export income for the current season will 
probably be about the same as last year when the full returns for the sale 
of the season’s produce are in. Private imports, however, have increased 
substantially. 

During the year ended March 31 payments for imports increased by £52 
million—from {£201 million to £253 million. Between March 1954 and 
March 1955 the net oversea assets of the New Zealand banking system fell 
by £35 million to £94 million on March 31, 1955. The greater part of this 
decline was caused by the transition from bulk purchase of New Zealand 
dairy products and meat by the British Ministry of Food to free trading. 
Under bulk purchase payment was made for goods when the goods were 
loaded on ships in new Zealand, but with the resumption of normal trading 
payment is not now received until the goods are sold in the United Kingdom. 
About £20 million of oversea funds were needed to finance this transition 
and, excluding this non-recurring item, there was a net fall of £15 million 
in our oversea funds during the financial year. At May 25, 1955, the net 
oversea assets of our banking system stood at {100 million, and they will 
probably increase slightly for some weeks to come. This is a relatively high 
figure, despite the adverse balance of payments in 1955. It must be noted, 
however, that in the off months of the export season there is normally a 
heavy drain on our accumulated oversea assets and that monthly imports 
remain relatively high. Unless our export income rises during the next 
export season, we shall have to reduce our imports. 

As a concomitant of inflation, overfull employment is still with us: indeed 
the tendency in recent months has been for unfilled vacancies to increase. 
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Several reasons can be advanced for this. Building activity is proceeding at 
record levels. The Minister of Housing recently announced that 18,500 new 
private dwellings had been completed in the year ended March 31, an increase 
of 1,900 above the previous record figure in 1953-4, while construction of 
commercial and industrial buildings also increased substantially during the 
year. The Murupara paper and pulp project* and major hydro-electric works 
under construction have also been important factors contributing to the 
present strained labour situation. Factory production is still booming, 
preliminary figures for 1954-5 indicating an increase of 7,000 in the labour 
force engaged in factories, following a like increase in the previous year. 

Government’s national development programme for 1954-5 was estimated 
to cost £74 million, but actual expenditure fell short of this estimate by £7 
million. The reason for the short-fall was a scarcity of materials and labour— 
more particularly labour. 

In view of the persistence of labour shortages recent migration figures are 
of particular interest. In the post-war years substantial increases in the labour 
force have flowed from this source, our net migration gain reaching a 
peak in the financial year 1952-3 when arrivals in New Zealand exceeded 
departures by 20,334 persons. In 1954 this figure fell to 15,441, while in the 
financial year just closed the net migration inflow totalled only 7,376 
persons—little more than one-third of the peak gain. There is considerable 
difference of opinion in New Zealand as to whether immigration adds to, 
or detracts from, inflationary pressures. Whichever view one may hold, there 
can be no gainsaying the fact that highly selective immigration of persons of 
optimum working ages in selected trades fills holes in our labour force—at 
least temporarily. 

New Zealand immigration policy in the post-war years has been restrictive 
in that only very limited migration of families has been allowed under 
assisted immigration schemes, which have been biased in favour of un- 
married persons of the lower working ages in special trades. There is 
evidence that the immigration authorities are finding it increasingly difficult 
to get suitable immigrants within these very restricted classes; and if it is 
desired to keep up the assisted immigration inflow, it may be necessary to 
widen the scope of these schemes. State-aided immigration accounts for 
about one-third of our total migration gain. 

New Zealand’s total labour force in April 1954 was 787,700—an increase 
of 20,600 above the total a year before. Preliminary figures for April 1955 
indicate that the increase in the past year was of the order of 15,000 persons, 
giving a total labour force of about 800,000. This has fallen considerably 
short of the total required to fill new vacancies in industry, which has, of 
course, improved the bargaining power of labour. Award rates of wages 
were raised by approximately 2} per cent by a General Order of the Arbitra- 
tion Court which came into force on November 18, 1954, while there have 
been many, but not substantial, increases in award rates in individual in- 
dustries since that date. Award rates are, however, only minima, and actual 


* See THe Rounp Tasiz, No. 177, December 1954, p. 89; No. 179, June 1955, 
PP. 309-10. 
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rates paid in industry, in many if not most cases, exceed the award rates— 
sometimes considerably so. Statistics of average pay-out to all workers 
engaged in industry afford a better indication than award rates do of actual 
payments to labour (including overtime and bonuses). The average pay-out 
for males and females combined was {12. 25. 5d. during the week ended 
April 15, 1954; while the figure for the corresponding week in 1955 is 
estimated as {12. 155. od.— an increase of 5} per cent. 

The continued shortage of labour has intensified employers’ long-standing 
dissatisfaction with the 40-hour week, which has been the standard working 
week in New Zealand industry since 1936 and in shops since 1945. Because 
of numerous concessions which have crept in over the years, e.g. morning 
tea breaks, the actual number of hours worked is now less than 4o. Actually, 
of course, many industries work for longer than 40 hours a week, but work 
done outside normal working hours on weekdays is paid for at time-and-a- 
half rates for the first 3 hours and then at double rates. Saturday work is 
paid for at time-and-a-half for the first 4 hours, then double time, while 
work after midday on Saturday, at any time on a Sunday or after 10 p.m. on 
weekdays is paid for at double rates. Employers’ objections to the 40-hour 
week are mainly centred on criticism of the increases in production costs 
caused by the frequent necessity to work plants for periods longer than the 
normal working day or working week at these quite considerably increased 
overtime rates of pay. Public utilities, for example, which must maintain 
restricted schedules for tram and bus services during the week-ends, find costs 
increased considerably by the necessity to pay penal rates of overtime. 

A major inconvenience caused by the five-day week has been the difficulty 
of getting supplies of foodstuffs in the week-ends. It has never been im- 
possible to do so, because numerous dairies which are permitted to open for 
restricted hours on Saturdays and Sundays for sale of milk and over-the- 
counter refreshments have always carried on a furtive but quite considerable 
prohibited trade in household necessities—despite occasional prosecutions 
for doing so. Some time ago the present Minister of Labour expressed his 
strong conviction that housewives, and perhaps even more particularly 
“roomers”’ in the larger cities, should be able to purchase household neces- 
sities legally at reasonable hours on Saturdays and even Sundays. It has been 
evident for some considerable time past that the legal restrictions on classes 
of commodities permitted to be sold by dairies in the week-ends are being 
very lightly policed. In fact, practically all classes of household goods are 
being sold quite openly by some dairies in the week-ends. A Shops and 
Offices Amendment Bill introduced in the early session of Parliament this 
year contains provisions which will permit the sale of specified household 
necessities in the week-ends, while curbing the present illegal scope of Satur- 
day and Sunday trading. The hours during which petrol stations may be 
open will also be considerably extended. The Bill is at present before a Com- 
mittee of the House, which took evidence in public on its proposals. Labour 
sees in the Bill a direct attack on the 40-hour week, despite assurances to the 
contrary from the Minister of Labour. Large traders, departmental stores 
and petrol resellers are also opposed to it, while many small traders welcome 
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its proposals. The public would undoubtedly like some extension of shopping 
hours, and, no doubt, some reasonable compromise will be arrived at as a 
result of the public hearings. 

The difficulty in getting household supplies is one of the rather special 
consequences of our week-end shut down; and although a palliative will be 
provided by the proposed amendments to the Shops and Offices Act the 
wider issue of the 40-hour week in general remains with us. New Zealand 
has for a long time past suffered from a shortage of manpower. In such 
circumstances one obvious palliative to our production problems would be to 
work a longer week. Labour contends that it does not object to extra hours 
provided overtime rates are paid, which it claims are necessary to keep the 
workers’ pay packet in line with the increasing cost of living. That employers 
do not agree with this view is obvious from the fact that Saturday work, 
though considerable, is very much the exception rather than the rule. An ex- 
tension of the working week would make a substantial contribution to 
reducing the labour shortage and to curbing inflationary pressures. Indeed, 
if the normal 40-hour week were made fully effective, the resulting contribu- 
tion to these ends would be quite considerable. 

Although problems of labour shortage are very much with us and show 
little signs of easing, we have been singularly fortunate in one important 
respect. Since the waterfront dispute of 1951 there have been remarkably 
few strikes or other industrial disturbances. In 1954 only 20,500 man-days 
were lost from these causes, and the 67,900 man-days lost in the three years 
1952-4 make the lowest triennial total since 1934-6. 


New Zealand, 
August 1955. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


by yeat 1955 should, if justice is done, be memorable in East Africa for 
the publication of the report of the East African Royal Commission.* 
The Commission began by being an investigation into problems of land and 
population. It has, however, extended its investigations into any field which 
has been deemed relevant to the main task of providing a bible for the future 
social and economic development of a region which, as the report states at 
the outset, has the lowest per caput net product of practically any area in 
Africa. This poverty is nowhere more vividly revealed than in the maps at 
the end of the volume. These dramatize the poor endowment of Kenya, 
with its patches of good land in the Kikuyu, White Highlands and Nyanza 
province areas alone; with the first and the last heavily populated. By com- 
parison with its neighbours, Uganda is much better endowed, and its natural 
features—rivers, lakes and mountains—place a term on the expansion of the 
tsetse scourge, which impoverishes so much of the potentially productive 
land in the much larger Tanganyika. Even so, Tanganyika is dominated by 
a vast area of doubtful rainfall, which makes it little more than a string of 
islands around an unproductive sea of bush. 

In a consistently refreshing manner the report takes up the problems of an 
under-developed area—nowadays the butt of so many amateurs—and rejects 
the predilection for government planning and control so characteristic of 
policy in all three territories since the development and welfare era began in 
earnest during the second world war. The tendency has been for adminis- 
trators anxious to do good to consider only the problems under their noses, 
and forget the importance, on which the Commission lays great stress, of the 
need to expand the market. Trade has been artificially restricted; so (by 
curbs on railway rates) has railway expansion; and the best development of the 
land has been retarded by the whole policy of tribal reserves, African and 
European. Because the great need of the area is to increase its total wealth 
by every available means, the Commission denounce most of the current 
restrictive practices as short-sighted; and they urge the abandonment of the 
present wasteful systems of subsistence agriculture, because these are detri- 
mental to the future health of East Africa, political as well as economic. Such 
is their salutary doctrine. They may, however, have pushed their insistence 
too far. Is it really true, for instance, that by increasing the size of the cake, 
each individual share is thereby increased? It scarcely seems so, and it is 
difficult to imagine any British Government abandoning as much interest in 
the sharing out of the cake as the Commission wish, so long as the now well- 
established principle of trusteeship obtains. 

The Commission are not so anxious as most of those who have drawn up 
development plans in East Africa during the last ten years about the rise in 
population. They recognize that in the present state of the economy an 

* See also “ Economic Man in East Africa”, p. 323. 
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increase in population could become serious, but they see no reason why 
some increase should not be accommodated if the economy is altered as 
they suggest. It is, for instance, little use clearing tsetse bush in the open 
spaces of Tanganyika unless there are people to occupy the land immediately 
and prevent it from becoming useless again. The Commission goes on to 
propound the doctrine—which deserves consideration in other fields—that 
the trouble with East Africa is not, as so often thought, that it has moved too 
fast, but that in fact it has not moved fast enough. It rightly emphasizes that 
the main effort must be in agricultural development, and scorns all but 
limited plans for industrialization, with the single exception of mining, 
from which by analogy with other parts of Africa they see the best hope for 
that unexpected accretion of wealth which East Africa badly requires. They 
have a lot to say about the failure to concentrate upon communications, and 
produce striking evidence of the development which the cutting of a road 
can bring about. They are similarly matter-of-fact about the development of 
towns, urging that high building standards are initially most unwise; money 
should rather be spent on basic services. They talk of labour stabilization, of 
the level of taxation, of race relations, of the contribution of education, 
indeed of an unparalleled range of matters affecting their main theme. And 
they support, among a great many other things, the now widely held view 
that communal systems of African landholding should be replaced by free- 
hold, propounding the doctrine that security in land by tribal ownership 
is not to be compared in effectiveness to security in land by personal owner- 
ship. 

The logic of the report leads to the view that the “sanctity” of the White 
Highlands is no longer defensible. But the argument used would seem to 
leave the diehards a way out of their responsibilities. Already it is being said 
that unless the African areas are opened to other races there will be no case 
for opening the Highlands to Africans; and those who argue thus are of 
course well aware that there are doubts in the minds of their usual detractors 
about the rightness of opening the reserves. Some influential settler opinion 
is looking to the Socialists to damn the report for them. This scarcely meets 
the essential point that the settlers in the Highlands are generally far more 
capable of withstanding competition from other races than most African 
peasants in the reserves. It will certainly be interesting to see how Kenya’s 
multi-racial government composes its decisions upon the report when the 
real test comes. 

The report has been likened to the Durham report of 1840, which may 
well prove a merited ascription, even if, like the Durham report itself, it 
contains suggestions which may prove false, and turns out to be only a stage 
in a much larger process. For the East African Royal Commission has, as its 
originator Sir Philip Mitchell, the then Governor of Kenya, intended, cut 
through the despondent haze that has hung over social and economic policy 
here, so long as there was no one to cast a single beam of light upon its 
basic problems. It is not an easy matter to suggest whether the Commission’s 
main recommendations will be accepted or rejected, or what would follow 
if either happened, unless one is concerned with particular details. The 
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point would seem to be that all policy makers, in a part of the world where so 
often they are amateurs, now have a point of departure which they cannot 
ignore, even if they finally reject it, and which will give weighty support to 
the generally few who know that more enterprising policies are badly re- 
quired. The Commission were aware that restrictive policies would continue 
to exist, and they did not make the mistake, from which supporters of 
federation tend to suffer, of thinking that East African man should first be 
economic man. They have nevertheless fulfilled their task by giving clear 
warnings of the cost, which East Africa can ill afford, of political foibles. It 
may be that some of this cost must continue to be paid for some years to 
come, but at all events the cost can now be weighed deliberately. 


Kenya 

HERE are good signs in Kenya that the beginning of the end of the 
Mau Mau rebellion has been reached. A generous surrender offer 
extending over six months led to nearly 1,000 surrenders before being with- 
drawn on July 10. There are now thought to be about 3,500 terrorists still at 
large, which is about half what there were six months ago. There has also 
been a second protracted but unsuccessful attempt to secure a wholesale 
collapse of the revolt by negotiations with the terrorist leaders. Various 
reasons have been given for its ultimate failure, none of them clearly estab- 
lished. There is now little left to do but to send the security forces into the 
forest once again, and to confiscate the terrorists’ dearly coveted land.’ No 
one imagines that the end will come quickly, for the hard core have rejected 
every opportunity to end the fighting voluntarily. Most of them probably 
feel that a life on the run in the forest is a shade or two better than death by 
hanging, or imprisonment on an island in Lake Victoria for life. As the gangs 
become smaller, they will presumably in their desperation become more 
difficult to destroy. General Erskine’s mass attacks of serried battalions 
successfully broke the Mau Mau front on Mount Kenya (though they 
inflicted comparatively few casualties, and left Mau Mau still in occupation 
of the Aberdares). General Lathbury, who has now succeeded him, is giving 
more attention to specially trained forest teams led by skilled trackers, some 
of whom have already wormed their way into Mau-Mau-occupied lairs. 
Their task will always be difficult in the dense bamboo that beards the 
mountain edges, but this is clearly the appropriate formation in the pursuit 

stage which has now been 
Africans today regularly testify to the greatly increased security in the 
reserves. In some areas the improvement has been dramatic—not least in its 
revelation of what was going on only a few weeks ago. The reserves, how- 
ever, still contain the passive wing who some think constitute the greatest 
support which the forest gangs enjoy. Concentration in villages has pro- 
ceeded apace, both as a defence for the peasants who are ordinarily scattered 
across the countryside and so easily subjected to Mau Mau pressure, and as 
a check upon the communications between the active and passive wings, 
which must be cut if the gangs are to be further constricted. These villages 
have already changed the face of the Kikuyu countryside. Some are surrounded 
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by barbed wire with only a single gate. Some are entirely open. Much 
depends on the District Commissioner’s assessment of the probable loyalty 
of the villagers—a loyalty which is encouraged by alternate threats, rewards 
and punishments. It remains to be seen whether the Kikuyu will prefer 
to stay in these unfamiliar conglomerations, or will drift back to their plots 
as security increases and permission is granted. The probability appears 
to be that the villages will remain useful centres for trade and basic services, 
peopled by those who cannot make a living from the land, It will be all to the 
good if they can provide constructive outlets, for the scars left by the rebel- 
lion will remain for many years to come. One may speculate just how much 
of Mau Mau’s horrors will persist in the minds of the countless contaminated 
but uninterrogated women. Certainly reconstruction can only be hazardous, 
depending quite rightly upon the slow process whereby a large proportion 
of the working manhood of the tribe have to graduate through the necessary 
gtadations of detention and work camps. Certainly the most liberal must 
desire caution in Kenya. 

But meanwhile the jockeying for position in the political field continues. 
The multiracial government, helped rather more than is generally recognized 
by the personality of the Governor, Sir Evelyn Baring, is internally a marked 
success. More than one of its unofficial ministers, finding conditions such 
as he would not tolerate in his own business firm, has stirred his departments 
as never before. The chief issue, however, remains, and it is not that the 
Europeans have to become reconciled to multiracialism. It is rather that the 
Africans have to be reconciled. For if multiracialism is to succeed, it will be 
necessary to persuade the Jaluo of Nyanza province, for instance, that their 
interests will be better served by the multiracial government in Nairobi than 
by an African-dominated government such as they will see in due course 
across the lake in Uganda. The significance of the recent incident, when Mr. 
Blundell’s transfer to the Agriculture portfolio from the War Council seemed 
firmly decided upon till Mr. Mathu, the leader of the Africans on Legislative 
Council, returned from Europe, rallied his fellows and secured an African 
Under-Secretary against European wishes, was very considerable. African 
leaders, such as the trade unionist Mr. Tom Mboya, are emerging. It is some- 
times imagined that the ban on African political organizations, which has 
just been lifted, has prevented Africans from constructing a political platform, 
but few things are more significant in Kenya today than the remarkable 
unanimity of the African demands for direct elections and no common roll, 
which have been put before Mr. Coutts, who is examining on behalf of the 
Government the most suitable method of securing African representatives in 
the new Legislative Council next year. These are clear signs that more con- 
cessions will be forced from the Government and the Europeans unless they 
make them gracefully according to some prearranged plan. There is rather 
more understanding of this than has yet been generally admitted. The Finance 
Minister, Mr. Vasey, talked publicly of this matter only a few weeks ago. It 
does not seem that much can now be expected from Mr. Blundell’s United 
Country Party, even if Mr. Blundell himself is likely to survive. Nor need 
much but gesticulation be feared from the noisy Federal Independence 
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Party ; whilst the European Union is scarcely less futile than Lord Portsmouth’s 
abortive Truce Committee. 
European politics are likely to be little more than a battle between 

alities. But if so the growing friendliness between Mr. Blundell and Mr. 
Vasey may prove the most fruitful partnership which Kenya can produce. 
It is obvious that before long some European political leader will have to 
talk about a common roll, for the years of multiracialism are already num- 
bered. The hope lies in non-racialism, but speed is probably essential. 
Whether this can be reconciled with the need for caution in the aftermath of 
Mau Mau will be the supreme test of statesmanship in Kenya. It is still at 
present an unhappy country. 


Uganda and Tanganyika 

if seems that Uganda’s troubles have reached a term. Mr. Lennox Boyd 

has agreed to let the exiled Kabaka of Buganda return to his country six 
weeks after the new reforms (which virtually follow Sir Keith Hancock’s 
proposals last year) have been implemented. There has been a rather dreary 
six months while a second Lukiko committee reconsidered the Hancock 
scheme, and two delegations went to London to negotiate a final settlement 
at the Colonial Office. There were ugly manifestations of neopaganism earlier 
in the year, which provided a clear warning of the futility of deadlock. More 
recently, owing to Government maladroitness, there has been widespread 
African opposition to the possible appointment of an Asian minister in the 
new central government which is to be set up under the reforms. This issue 
may well persist, for multiracial government has less future in Uganda than 
elsewhere in East Africa. There is going to be a real struggle for Asian rights. 
But such issues transcend Buganda, where the troubles of the last eighteen 
months have lain, but where, if the reforms finally go through, they will 
either centre no longer or be of relatively minor importance. For even if the 
Baganda have obtained a remarkable reversal of British policy in securing the 
Kabaka’s return, Mr. Lennox Boyd and the Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen, 
have little of which to be ashamed in the reforms which they have secured in 
return, since these include major improvements, which the Baganda would 
not otherwise have come near to making. They include above all the first 
ready Baganda participation (other than by misapplied resolutions of their 
Lukiko) in the central government of the protectorate. 

Tanganyika remains the happy exception. Earlier this year it had to con- 
tend with an ill-judged and ill-informed report of a U.N. visiting mission, 
but the Government seemed to enjoy making short work of its patent 
mistakes, and certainly secured a triumph when the Trusteeship Council 
fumbled feebly over its own delegates’ recommendations. It was inevitable 
that sooner or later, given the composition of the Trusteeship Council, 
there should be such a report. Tanganyika was fortunate in the earlier 
U.N. missions, which were broadly sympathetic. Some circles believe that 
she was also fortunate in this—the third—which provided a golden oppor- 
tunity for convicting prejudice at the present formative stage in the Trustee- 
ship Council’s oversight. Certainly Tanganyika seems to be progressing 
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satisfactorily without U.N. promptings. The long-heralded “parity” was 
reached in April, when the new and greatly strengthened Legislative Council 
was appointed. 

The Governor, Sir Edward Twining, has had his term extended once again 
with the heartfelt approval of all races. Whether one or two incidents recently, 
when police have had to be specially used, denote a growing uneasiness is by 
no means clear. The Tanganyika African National Union bids fair to become 
the best-organized African political party in East Africa. (At least one Euro- 
pean legislative councillor believes that it was a mistake not to include its 
President in the newly filled legislature.) The Government are certainly aware 
that if they are to avoid their neighbours’ troubles they must retain the 
initiative in political advancement. Taking his cue from an article by Pro- 
fessor Vincent Harlow, Sir Edward Twining told the Legislative Council 
that “‘it is the intention of the Government of Tanganyika to maintain the 
tribal system”, and he had some strong words “for the heady wine of that 
type of nationalism which is based on emotion and not on reason, and which 
is in fact a perverted type of nationalism”’. The policy is certainly clear. “Our 
goal”, he said, “is nationhood based on strong local loyalties and civic 
pride.” Admirable sentiments, of which neighbouring territories might have 
had more; Tanganyika is making the exciting experiment of ascertaining 
whether they are sufficient, and the real test has yet to come. 

For Sir Edward Twining also stated that the Tanganyika government did 
not consider that the time was ripe for elections. There has in fact been little 
demand for them there. But elsewhere, as in Kenya and Buganda, Africans, 
and in Zanzibar the Arabs, have been demanding direct elections to Legisla- 
tive Council at an early date. This idea will spread, and of all that has emerged 
in East Africa in the past six months few things may prove more important 
than ani innocent-looking clause in the new Buganda agreement which 
declares that there shall be direct elections for Baganda Legislative council- 
lors in 4961. The demand in Kenya and in Zanzibar will most probably be 
turned down for the present as it has been in Buganda, but the Buganda 
date, 1961, will soon become a precedent for ‘all East Africa. It probably 
means that on a cautious estimate there is no part of East Africa where 
direct elections for African legislators will not have been held in fifteen years’ 
time. That is the pace at which events are now beginning to move—unless 
something unusual occurs to redirect them. 

East Africa, 


August 1955. 
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